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PEEFATOET NOTE. 



This Standard should always be read with a map before 
the children, on which they should find the places named 
in the book. 

No complete geographical or statistical account of the 
colonies is given in these slight sketches. They are only 
an attempt to bring before the children some incidents 
that have actually occurred, in countries of which they 
will often hear, and which probably many of them may 
visit. 
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CANADA. 

Do you know what is meant by a colony ? Some people 
fancy that any foreign country where a good many English 
are to be found, is a colony ; but this is not the case. A 
colony belongs to our Queen, and is inhabited by her 
subjects. She chooses the Governors who are sent out to 
rule them ; but they are now generally allowed to make 
their own laws, by means of representative chambers, 
like our own Houses of Lords and Commons. ^ 

Now, cannot you fancy a man living very comfortably 
in a farm of his own, with a large family of boys and 
girls, as long as they are not too numerous, and do not 
require much space or much wages ? But as they grqw 
up and multiply, the house and the land are not large 
enough for them, nor has he work enough to employ them. 
But he possesses a great deal of uncultivated ground 
elsewhere, and therefore advises them to be off, and to 
build, and plant, and sow seed there, and do the best they 
can for themselves, promising that if any one attempts to 
hurt them, or meddle with them, till they are able to 
defend themselves, he will come to their rescue. 

But, depend upon it, the old couple will not want to 
part with all the children. The sharpest boy, the one 
who can put his hand to anything, and can be trusted 
anywhere, he is pretty sure to be kept on the home farm. 
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« 

The girl who likes work, and is up first in the morning to 
milk the cows, and bake the bread, her mother is certain 
to wish to keep with her ; while her more idle sisters, and 
her roving brothers, are sent to the new ground, where 
they will have to rough it more, but will probably exert 
themselves as they never did at home. They will no 
longer have their wants provided for, " all without their 
care and payment.'' SomeUmes children become helpless 
and lazy where so much is done for them. 

Now, old England {dear old England, as a book yon 
may have read calls it) has done much like the old farmer. 
This little island has become so full of people, that there 
is not room enough, nor work enough for all of us. Oar 
Queen has possession of a great deal of land in other parts 
of the world, and will therefore help some of those who 
wish it, to go where they will be better off than here. 
But, like the old farmer, I do not think that she wishes 
to send away her best people, or that they need go. But 
some lads cannot, or at any rate do not, settle down to 
work. Some have a desire to see the world. Some 
parents are weighed down by the expense of their large 
families, when their children would be a source of wealth 
to them in a new country. Some girls never keep their 
places, find service dull, and want a change* 

Now many of you have friends in Canada or Australia 
who may invite you to join them. You would feel very 
stupid if you had to say you knew nothing about those 
countries, — so it seems desirable that you should read 
about them. 

If you intend to go out as an emigrant, you can obtain 
information at the agencies in London as to the amount 
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of asdistamee that Govemment will give ; but if yon go 
€i.t ydur own expense, you ehould take care to sail in a 
^ood ship, with a respectable captain, who will treat you 
well. You should make your bargain in writing, and 
keep strictly to any engagements you enter into. 

Now the first new home you will have on leaving 
England, will be a great ship, and perhaps you have never 
seen one. Some people say a ship is a prison, with the 
chance of being drowned, but others are never so happy 
as when bounding over ''the dark blue sea," with nothing 
to be seen except sky and water. But the first thing that 
happens to ninety-nine persons out of a hundred, is to 
feel dreadfully sick, from the motion of the vessel, just 
as if they were going to die, and they are so miserable 
they would not care if they did die. But you need not 
be afraid. If the sea is tolerably smooth, in two or three 
days you will recover yourself, and become very hungry, 
and very happy. Probably you will meet with some 
rough weather, and the ship will roll, and toss, and quiver, 
and quake, and waves like mountains will advance to 
meet her, which you think must swallow her up. In such 
cases, however frightened you may feel, do not add to the 
danger, should there be any, by making a disturbance on 
deck. If the sailors think you can help, be ready to do 
so ; and in any case, recollect Who it is said '' can make 
the storm to cease, so that the waves thereof are still,'* 
and try to place your trust in Him. 

You should be very cautious never to give or take 
offence amongst your feUow-passengers. A quarrel on 
board ship is dreadful work. You cannot get out of each 
other's way ; you have no employment to take off your 

Aft 
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attentioii, and a dispute began in the English Channel 
may make your life a burden to you till you land at Mel- 
bonrne, in Australia, — ^that is, for about one hundred days. 

If any of you girls go out, it is to be hoped that you will 
be obedient and submissive to the matron or stewardess 
on board. Much will depend upon the character she 
will give you on landing, and should you deserve a bad 
one, you will find yourself much worse off than you were 
here. If possible, keep yourselves employed with read- 
ing, needlework, writing, and arithmetic, and do not 
lose your time, and perhaps your money, by playing at 
cards ; there are often sharpers on board who will take 
care to win every farthing you have in the world. Some- 
times merely for want of something to do, emigrants drink 
more than is good for them. This is as foolish as it is 
wrong. The habit grows upon you, and sober men and 
women become drunkards from the tedium of the voyage. 

Canada is the nearest colony to which you can emigrate. 
The voyage will last only a fortnight on an average, and 
it will cost you about £5. Look at the map of North 
America, and you will see that Canada is just above the 
United States, and divided from them by the enormous 
Lakes, Superior, Huron, and Ontario, and the river St* 
Lawrence. Towards the east it touches New Brunswick. 
It is one thousand miles from east to west, and about three 
hundred miles from north to south. It is three times as 
large as Great Britain and Ireland. The climate is hotter 
in summer and colder in winter than that of England. 
The snow sometimes lies for six months on the ground. 
What a delightful place for snow-balling and sliding, you 
will say. But these amusements will not give you bread 
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14 SIXTH STANDARD. 

It is not easy to say whether the working men of this 
conntry had better emigrate to Canada or not, for circum- 
stances, and consequently prices, vary there very much. 
Many boys from reformatories, and those belonging to the 
Shoe Brigade, have been sent there, and have got on 
better, probably, than they would here. A Miss Bye 
has taken out one or two ships full of women and girls, 
who quickly obtained places, and she has now taken 
charge of a number of gutter children, as she calls them 
— ^those who have no friends and no homes, and are 
always playing in the gutters of streets. She finds that 
many families in Canada would be glad to adopt them, 
and bring them up as their own. 

I think you will like to read this account of the falls .of 
Niagara, written by a gentleman who went there in 1860, 
at the time that Blondin was crossing them on a tight- 
rope, the same Blondin who performed a similar feat in 
the Crystal Palace in England soon afterwards. This 
gentleman says : 

" We took an excursion-ticket from Toronto to Nia- 
gara, but left the train on the Canada side, and found 
ourselves on the cliffs, above a broad quick river that 
was hurrying on below, and heard a constant kind of 
roar, something between the noise of a lion and of a steam 
thrashing-machine. There was a great crowd of excur- 
sionists like myself, the road lined with liquor-stores and 
card-sharpers, much like the road to Epsom on a Derby 
day. About half a mile from the station there was a 
slight bend in the road, and coming round the comer, 
the meaning of the roar became clear, for we saw Lake 
Erie rushing violently down a steep place into the Nia« 
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gara river, thus forming the falls of Niagara. About a 
mile short of the falls we came on Blondin*s rope, for in 
fact he never did go across the falls, as was reported, but 
across the river below them, which was, however, equally 
dangerous. One end of the rope was wound round a 
stout tree, and the other, after crossing the river, we 
could not see, but it must have been fastened in the same 
way. There were plenty of small ropes to steady the 
one on which he walked, which made it look less 
dangerous, but except for steadiness, they did not add to 
his safety. Looking through a glass I saw that he was 
chained, apparently with very heavy chains from head to 
foot. On reaching the middle he stopped, and began to 
perform in various ways, l3mig on his back on the rope, 
hanging by one foot head downwards, with various other 
antics. I agreed with a man who had lent me his glass, 
who said, ' I came to see whether it was true that he could 
cross the rope, but I would not give a cent.^ to see it again.' 
After this, Blondin appeared again on the rope with a 
cooking-apparatus ; he sat down, lit a fire, cooked an 
omelet, and lowered it by a string to a steamer underneath. 
<'But satisfied with all this, my real visit to Niagara was 
paid after leaving Toronto. The falls divide Canada from 
the State of New York, and the falls themselves are divided 
by a small island, which splits them into the Horse Shoe 
Fall on the Canada side, and the American Fall on the 
other. It is such a wonderful place that I felt disposed 
to do as a young man from New York had done, who 
went there fifty years ago to see the place, and stayed 
on for the rest of his life. He was called the Hermit of 

* A cent, is a half-penny. 
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Niagara, and ended his life by tumbling down the Mis 
one morning when at an advanced age. If yon get on 
the bridge which stretches to the island in the middle, 
yon can see the rapids, as they are called, close under- 
neath. They are not as big as big sea- waves, but come 
tumbling and tossing downhill, like a parcel of school- 
boys let loose, enough to make the head giddy. As they 
get to the fall they become steady, and shoot over the 
edge quick and smooth with a kind of hiss, scarcely 
heard for the roar they make at the bottom, whence they 
bound up again three-quarters of the way in mist. The 
savage Indians used to call this place the Home of the 
Great Spirit, and if old tales be true, they used to shoot 
the falls in a canoe, sitting bolt upright, singing their 
death song, and so going majestically home. 

^* One of the best views of the falls is to be seen from the 
water below, where a small steamer, called the Maid of tlve 
Misty plies for passengers. She steams straight on to the 
falls, the roar deafens us, the spray splashes us, and as we 
get nearer, the spray thickens to a cloud, so that we cannot 
see a thing, and we are wet through, but still go on, and 
on, till just as we feel we surely must be going under, 
and are frightened out of our wits, they put about, we feel 
happy, and as we look behind, we see the mist going back, 
and the great falls growing out of it like a dissolving view. 
However, I really did go under the falls on the Canada 
side, which is quite worth doing, as it gives one an en- 
tirely new sensation, like being half hung, half drowned, 
and then living in a cave under the sea. There are many 
new sensations, such as going down into a coal-pit, up 
in a balloon, or down in a diving-bell, and judging from 
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what I have tried, going behind the Horse Shoe Fall of 
Niagara is one of them. 

"On arriving and expressing my wish to go, I was 
delivered over to the care of a negro, who bound me 
hand and foot in water-proof clothes, and took me 
to a precipice, down which we went, the water roar- 
ing louder and louder, till we came to a ledge where 
rocks as large as mountains seemed to touch our heads, 
and cataracts poured over us, at least so it seemed to me, 
for it is fair to say that I had taken leave of my senses, 
and followed the negro in blind obedience. And so we 
went along the ledge till we were close to the fall, where 
the water shooting down in a curve cleared our pathway 
by a few feet. In obedience to my negro's commands, I 
went in behind him, but the wind drove the spray so 
hard in our faces, that as I before remarked, it was as 
good as being hung and drowned. 

** We stopped to get breath for a moment, and I said 
to the negro, 'Please, sir, do let me go back,* but he 
would not let me, and we came in due time to a 
niche, where the wind was less strong, and my breath 
and my senses came back, both of which were then 
worth having, particularly my senses, for surely there 
is no place in the whole world equal to that niche, 
hemmed in by the water, like a cave at the bottom 
of the sea, the sun glimmering through the wall of 
water, lighting up the rock with a queer green light, 
and making my negro guide look awful. Taking it alto- 
gether, Niagara must be seen to be believed in, and never 
can be forgotten." 
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THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 

IN NEW ENGLAND. 

** Look now abroad ! Another race has filled 

Those popnlonB 'borders ; wide the wood recedes, 
And towns shoot up and fertile realms are tilled, 
The land is full of harvests and green meads." 

B&YAMT. 

The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stem and rock-bound coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 

And the heavy night hnng dark 

The hills and waters o*er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, the true-hearted came, 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums 

And the trumpet that sings of fame ; 

Not as the fiyiag come. 

In silence and in fear ; 
They shook the depiths of the desert gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang. 
And the stars heard and the sea, 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free ! 
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The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white waves' foam ; 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared— 

This was their welcome home ! 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst the pilgrim band ; 
Why had they come to wither there, 

Away from their childhood's land ? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high, 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they tl^us afar ? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ? 

They sought a faith's pure shrine. 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod ; 
They have left unstained what there they found, 

Freedom to worship God. 

Hemans. 
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ON THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 

Hang out that glorious old red crosSi 
Hang out the stripes and stars ; 

They faced «ach other fearlessly, 
Li two historic wars : 

But now the ocean-circlet hinds 
The hridegroom and the hride,^ 

Old England, Young America, 
Display them side hy side. 

High up from Trinity*6 tall spire, 
We'll fling the hanners out ; 

Hear how the world-wide welkin rings 
With that exultant shout. 

For ever wave those wedded flags. 
As proudly now they wave ; 

God for the lands his love has hlest, 
The heauteous and the brave. 

But see ! the dallying wind the stars 
About the cross has blown ; 

And, see again, the cross around 
The stars its folds has thrown. 

Was ever sign so beautiful 

Flung from the heavens abroad ? 

Old England, Young America, 
For freedom and for God I 

Bishop Doane. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMEBICA.* 

And four hundred years ago nobody in Europe even 
knew that there was such a place as North America, yet 
now we are sending messages there and getting answers 
in less than an hour. Two hundred and sixty years ago 
it was inhabited only by Bed Indians, now there are 
nearly fifty millions of English-speaking people there. 
Formerly six weeks was reckoned a short voyage there, 
now Prince Arthur has just landed at Halifax six days 
after leaving Ireland. No words can express how im- 
portant to us is everything that happens to our cousins, 
as the Americans are sometimes called. But they are 
really our descendants as well as our cousins, and, as i& 
the case with some other children in these days, they are 
in certain respects an improvement on the old stock. 

Look well at the map of North America, and you will see 
what a good chance it has of becoming a very powerful 
country. Lying between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
it is so easy to get at it. Look at its immense rivers, such 
as the Biver St. Lawrence, the Hudson, the Mississippi, 
the Missouri, the Sacramento ; many flowing to the east 
and some to the west, on some of which merchant ships 
can fioat for thousands of miles. Look at the gulfs and 
bays in which fleets can safely ride at anchor, such as 
Baffin's Bay, Hudson's Bay, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Then there is every variety of climate ; the bracing cold 
of the north, which enables men to do a good day's work 
like our ploughmen or navvies, and the warmth of the 

* This part of North America is not a colony, but so many Englibh 
emigfrants settle there that some account of it seems desirable. 
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sonth, which grows cotton and sugar for almost the 
whole world. 

And now you muBt wish to know how this wonderful 
conntry has become what it is ; <' a greater Britain," as 
a recent traveller has called it. 

I dare say yon have heard of that bold and bravo 
sailor Columbus, who discovered it in 1492, when trying 
to find his way &om Spain to India. England seems to 
have had no settlement there till 1687, when Sir Walter 
Baleigh took out one hundred and fifty adventurers to a 
tract of country, which they named Virginia, after the 
Virgin Queen Elizabeth. But they were no match for 
the natives, and all perished. At this time there was 
much discontent in England on the subject of religion. 
The Puritans, as those were called who thought the 
Church of England popish, could not endure the sight of 
a surplice, or the sound of an organ, or the look of a 
steeple, and would suffer death — ^indeed, some of them 
did suffer death — sooner than be seen in what they called 
idolatrous places of worship. But both they and the 
Church people were equally obstinate, and King James, 
in a conference held in 1605, said, <<No bishop no 
king," ** that the surplice was a comely garment," and 
that ''Mr. John Black, a beardless boy, had told him 
at the last conference that every man as to ceremonies 
was to be left to his own liberty;" "but," says the 
king, ''I will have none of that, never speak more to 
that point." When the conference ended the king said, 
** he had soundly peppered the Puritans, and that they 
had fled before him, going from argument to argument, 
80 that he was forced to tell them that if any of them 
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when boys had disputed thus in the college, the moderator 
would have fetched them up and applied a rod" * 

How little now can we fancy the possibility of Queen 
Victoria sending any of you to prisoh, and even putting 
you to death, because you went to the dissenting meet- 
ing. However, it is no wonder that a number of the 
Puritans were glad to escape to Holland, where they 
remained some years. But even the Dutch were too 
gay and jovial for them, and they thought that they 
should like to found a home of their own, where they 
might regulate everything to their liking, and have no 
one to me&dle with them. So, in 1620, they embarked 
in a small vessel called .the Mayflower for America, 
which landed them at a place ihey named Pl3rmouth, 
after the Enghsh port from whence they sailed. At first 
they had to go through a great deal of suffering, from 
the Indians^ from sickness, and from poverty, but by 
degrees other emigrants joined them, and they were 
able to defend themselves against the natives. They 
imported seeds and animals from England, and — along 
with other English settlers, some from the upper and 
some from the poorer classes of the community — ^have con- 
tinued to increase and multiply to this very day. One 
must respect people who gave up their homes sooner than 
do what they thought wrong ; but it is very difficult to un- 
derstand why, when the Pjiritans were settled in America, 
they were as determined as the King of England had 
been, to allow of no difference of opinion on religious 
matters. This is from one of their registered laws : — 
« Anno 1656. None of that cursed sect of heretics called 

• Neale's "History of the Puritans." 
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Quakers are to be imported — ^penalty upon the master of 
the vessel £100 the piece (the Quaker), and 40^. an hour 
for one who harbours him. — 1658. A Quaker convicted shall 
be put to death. Penalty for playing at cards or dice, 5^.; 
for observing Christmas Day, 5«. ; drinking healths on 
board ship, 208, each health; reviling magistrates or 
ministers, 5«.** They were all commanded to work. ** If 
any man is idle for a fortnight, to be fined 5«. The 
women lure all to spin for thirty weeks of each year 
three pounds every week of cotton, linen, or woollen. If 
any woman wear her hair loose or like a man*s, to be 
fined 5s. A Quaker returned from banishment, if a man, 
to have one ear cut off, and kept to hard labour till he 
can be shipped off at his own expense. For a second 
offence to lose his other ear ; if a woman, to be whipped. 
For the third offence, whether man or woman, to have 
their tongues bored with a hot iron. For breaking the 
Sabbath, a fine of £2 Ids. 9d:* 

The worship of images was prohibited on pain of death, 
and if after having been whipped or branded, a Eoman 
Catholic priest re-appeared, he was to be put to deaths 
Among other registers of the colony is an order saying, 
<< long hair is an impious custom, and is to be punished.*' 
Five Quakers, who returned after being banished, were 
actually hung. It was odd that any one should ever have 
wished to go back to such an uncomfortable set of people. 

One explanation of their conduct is to be found 
in the fact, that if a person is treated with cruelty he 
almost always becomes cruel himself. Whenever a slave 
became an overseer there was great danger that he 
would be dreadfully severe. Then, too, we must 
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remember the times in which they lived, and be thankful 
that we do not suffer from the spirit of persecution as 
they did. James qnite believed he had a right to send 
people to prison if they refosed to go to the church where 
they would see a surplice. The Puritans thought they 
had a right to cut off a Quaker's ear. We know now 
that both were wrong; but probably if we had lived 
then we might have been no better than our neighbours. 
There is small fear in these days that any of you will 
wish to see anybody hanged for such causes as these. 
There is no chance of your being called upon to lencL a 
hand towards cutting off a Quaker's ear, or to heat the 
iron for marking a Boman Catholic priest ; but if ever 
you take to quarrelling and abusing the people about you, 
because they go to a different place of worship from 
yourself, depend upon it that in James I.'s time you would 
have been very forward in raking up faggots to bum 
those who objected to steeple-houses, as they called 
churches, or you would have had great pleasure in help- 
ing to bore the tongue of a Boman Catholic priest. In 
this country it often happens that in the same house, or 
in the same court, Church people, Boman Catholics, and 
Dissenters may be living together, and if they cannot 
leave each other alone on such subjects as religion, the 
consequences are dreadfid. They grow '^ hateful and 
hating one another." 

The best chance of winning over any one to your 
own way of thinking, is to let them see that your re- 
ligion makes you more honest, more contented, more 
loving, and more charitable than other people. It is not 
what you say, but what you do, that signiffes. Even ia 

B 
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these days we have heard of roughs going to a place of 
worship, where the service was not to their mind, jnst 
for the purpose of making a row. I think no one could 
have any respect for their sort of religion, if indeed one 
could suppose that they had any. 

Next, these PilgrimiFathers, as these Puritan emigrants 
have heen called, hegan to helieve in witchcraft. When- 
ever they fell ill, or their cattle died, they declared it was 
owing to some innocent woman (who could have had 
no more to do with it than you had), and they said she 
had bewitched them. Sometimes by threats and tortures 
they made the poor creatures say the charge was true. 
Now-a-days, when there is much illness about, we see to 
the drainage, and find out whether the water is whole- 
some. When oxen and cows die of the cattle pest we 
know it must be stamped out, but then they knew 
no better than to think witches were at the bottom 
of such troubles. This is a delusion that does not 
exist much now, but in distant parts of this country, 
where there has been little education, there is still a 
foolish belief in charms and omens and lucky days. 
Fortune-tellers find their way into houses for the sake 
of robbing them, by making nonsensical predictions to 
young maid-servants, who are stupid enough to be taken 
in by their pretence of telling them their future lot in life. 

But though in all these matters the Pilgrim Fathers 
appear, to us to have been ignorant and cruel, on the 
whole they prospered, and laid the foundation of that 
mighty America, which some persons think will eventually 
govern our whole earth. Their hatred of church and 
king has been one great reason why to this day America has 
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been a republic, with no established religion, though it is 
thought right there to belong to somQ religious body or 
other. 

Do you know what a republic means ? Suppose that 
you chose to name one of your school-fellows as your 
master for the next four, years, selecting five or six other 
scholars to advise with him. That would be a republic.^ 
Now yon are like England, under a limited monarchy, 
having a master who can govern you as he likes, only 
subject to the laws of the school as settled by the 
managers. Both England and America have prospered 
under their different plans. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, and their children and grand- 
children, were at first governed by the King of England^ 
but they never were very comfortable under him, and 
they did not like paying him taxes, as they had nothing 
to do with voting them in Parliament. George III, was 
an excellent man in private life, but a very obstinate 
king, and though his ministers told him what would be 
the end of it, he insisted on his American subjects paying 
him taxes, and when they refused, sent soldiers to 
make them come down with their money. But rather 
than do it, they threw the taxed tea into the sea at 
Boston. 

People must be very determined, indeed, if they de- 
stroy that great comfort of life, their tea, and so they 
were, and after hard fighting we of the old country got 
the worst of it. Canada remained faithful to us, but the 
other States in America have been their own masters 
since Independence Day, the 4th July, 1788, which day 
they keep now, with as much noise as American children 

b2 
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can make, and that is a great deal. Flags and mnsie, 
crackers and rockets are usually scattered about till a 
good many people often get hurt. 

Now you will want to hear of the United States as they 
are at present, but it is difficult to give you a true account of 
a country that changes every day. It is a young country, 
and, like a young tree, its growth is rapid. You do not 
see much difference in an old oak between one year and 
another, but when it first comes out of the ground how 
fast it grows ! Within the last few months the railroad 
from New York to California has been opened right across 
the continent. The first train left St. Francisco on the 24th 
July, 1869, and reached New York on the 81st, going day 
and night. The Rocky Mountains used to be Uiought im- 
passable even for foot travellers, now the train runs merrily 
through them. The Indians used to murder travellers as 
if they were bears, and took up the rails as fast as they' 
were laid down ; but they found that game did not 
answer, and they have disappeared, as well as the buffa- 
loes that used to roam over those plains, << the monarehs 
of all they surveyed." 

The United States are thirty-six in number, and 
they form an immense plain, over which some people 
believe that the sea used to flow, as in the midst 
there is a large salt lake. This plain is bordered by 
two raises of mountains, the Alleghany on the east, and 
the Bocky Mountains towards the west. It is rather like 
a dish with mountains on the rim. The first place at 
which you probably would land would be New York, on 
the Hudson. Four millions of emi^nts have passed 
through that city in the last twenty years, and the best 
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advice I can give yon is to pass through it also, and push 
on into the country. 

In New York there is what is called a very rowdy sort 
of population, and no wonder, for the hlack sheep from all 
nations flock there ; nothing in London is more wretched 
than a large part of the city. Houses contain 600 inhabi- 
tants that ought not to hold half the number, if they were 
clean and wholesome ; and these are filthy. The smells are 
fearful. It is worse than Wapping or Batcliffe Highway. 
In the better part of the town everything looks bright, 
and new, and unfinished. Mules, street railway cars, 
and negroes, tell you that you are not in England. The 
American way of naming their streets is much more 
clever than ours. In New York they call them First, 
Second, Third Avenue, and so on, for those that go from 
east to west ; First Street, Second Street, Third Street, 
for those that go from north to south. 

The first experience you will have of American customs 
will probably be going in a railway car^ as they call 
their ci^ages, and this will show you that you are 
in a republic, where one man is thought as good as 
another. All are equal. There are no first, second, or 
third classes. The President himself may, and often 
does, sit by a navvy or a lumberer. The finest lady 
in the land (and the ladies there beat the English 
all to nothing in the splendour of their dress) will sit 
next her own washerwoman, and is probably thankful 
to have so clean a neighbour. The price of conveyance 
is about l\d. a mile, that is half as much again as our 
lowest, but much lower than our first class. 

There seems no good reason why this should be. 
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People in America do not all live in the same sort of 
houses; they do not all dress alike. Why should the 
poor pay so much more than they need, and the rich so 
much less than they can afiford».for the sake of calling 
themselves, on this occasion, on an equality ? 

There are sleeping cars made up every night, in which 
you are tucked up in narrow beds. During the day boys are 
continually walking up and down the passage which runs 
all the length of the long carriages. One will ofifer iced 
water, sweetstuff, fruit, and pastry. Another boy throws 
a book or paper at every passenger as he goes along, and 
in a few minutes returns to pick up the book or the price 
for it. In the new cars for the Pacific Bailway, which 
go for six days and nights, it is said, they have a kitchen, 
an excellent cook, and materials for giving four or five 
first-rate meals every day, ^s they whirl along. In one 
respect we may learn politeness firom them. No man 
there will ever sit down while any woman wants a seat. 
Ladies are said not to show them as much gratitude as 
they ought, but turn out gentlemen as a matter of righ^ 
But I should be very pleased to see the boys of England 
behave in that way to their mothers and sisters^ and I 
am sure they would thank them. 

It is much the fashion to board out, instead of each 
family having a house. English people like to be '< to 
themselves," as they call it, saying, << their house is 
their castle ; " but in America it is very hard to get 
servants. The Americans think it beneath them to 
become helps, as servants are called there. So ladies are 
obliged to do much more than they ever do in this 
country. An American gentleman called upon a lady to 
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whom he had an introdactibn in London. She liyed in a 
good house, mid kept eight or ten servants, and she invited 
him to dinner. He accepted, hut said, '*Pray do not 
fatigue yourself hy making preparations for me. I know 
you have delicate health, and I can eat a plain dinner;** 
never doubting that she would have to cook it herself. 
So in America there is nothing like the faithful family 
nurse or housekeeper, who in England is treated almost 
as a relation, and is valued as a friend. Of course 
there are here servants who are always trying for some 
unheard-of situation, where everything is to be arranged 
according to their fancies; and pi course there are 
families who expect to find faultless servants. These 
must be always changing, and must — ^both masters and 
servants — ^be quite devoid of the ** moss " gathered by 
'< the stone that does not roll." 

But the Americans make a mistake in looking down 
upon service. Some say it is because they are so well- 
educated that they think it is beneath them. Certainly 
a lady once offered to have a poor girl taught to cook in 
her kitchen, to which her mother replied, *< If you knew 
what a good paper she wrote about the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, you would say she was fit for something better 
than cleaning pots and pans.*' This answer showed, at 
least, the ignorance of the mother. 

Education ought to, and generally does, make every one 
a]}le to do their work the better, not the worse. Cleaning 
pots and pans is the first step towards becoming a cook, 
and in no line can a poor person's child get on more 
quickly. It is not education which prevents Americans 
from being servants. It is their love of equality, and 
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their dislike of being nnder the orders of any one. Bat 
their soldiers might just as well have declined to obey 
their generals, as an American help to obey her mistress. 
**I didn't come when yon rang," one of them said to an 
English traveller, << because, yon see, I was not through 
my own breakfast." They call that being independent ; 
we shonld call it being selfish. A considerate mistress 
here will not generally ring her servants away from their 
meals, but I hope none of yon would think it a great 
hardship to run up-stairs between your cups of tea, if 
you were really wanted. 

A lady in Boston will cook the dinner, dish it up, and 
then dress herself magnificently, and sit at the head of 
her table. 

The plan of boarding out has a bad efiect upon the 
children. They have no home to play in, or nursery 
establishment to go to ; but are always under one's feet 
in the passages, on the stairs, or in the public sitting- 
rooms. They have all their meals with their elders, order 
their own dishes, and not a few of Uiem requesting that 
the proper sauces and pickles may not be forgotten. In 
fact, they are their own small masters and mistresses. 

One of the glories of America is said to be her schools. 
Nearly every one of the United States tax themselves to 
support them, so that education is as free to the poor 
there, as the water in the drinking-fountains here. All 
classes are taught together, but as the rich can afford |o 
stay longer, they learn more than the poor. The very poor 
there, as well as here, do not all send their children to 
school, but though people give varying reports on the sub- 
ject, there seems little doubt that many children in the 
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United States are mach better educated than onrs. They 
have odd slang expressions at which we laugh, but they 
never leave out their h*s as you do, and they never talk 
bad grammar. Tou never hear them say, '< I done that 
work yesterday," or, " We was out of doors." 

But for some reason or other Americui children have 
not pleasant manners, and they do not seem to acquire 
them when they grow up. Those civil words which are 
said to ''buy everything, and to cost nothing," are 
seldom heard, not from any want of kindness, for they 
are a very hospitable and a very liberal set of people, but 
their dread of not being independent makes them so 
unwilling to say ''tliank you," or to own that in any 
way those they speak to can be superior to themselves. 

A gentleman having borrowed a pail, asked a farming 
man where he could get some water for his tired horse. 
''You will find some round there," he said, without 
stirring. Now I feel sure that in such a case any of you 
boys would have offered to fill the pail. Whether the 
hope of some coppers would have had any effect, I am 
not sure, but I trust you would have been civil to a 
stranger without expecting anything.* The young Repub- 
lican would probably have refused the money, but he was 
afraid that fetching the water would have made him a 
servant for the moment. 

Now, much as they talk about being equal, it is not so, 
and never can be. Though almost all are educated, and 
that is a very good thing, some are clever and some are 
stupid. Some are strong and able to work; some are 
weak and cannot get their own living. Though there 
are not generally such very poor, or very rich people, as 
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in England, many have made enormons fortunes ; and 
some parts of New York are as poor, or poorer, than any 
in London. And so as this world is made, it ever must 
be. It is quite right that Queen Yictoria herself should 
be unable to commit any injustice towards the poorest 
beggar. But during the war the personal liberty of the 
Americans was taken away by the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act, just as it was in Ireland during the Fenian 
rebellion. - Perhaps you never heard of the Habeas Corpus. 
It means an Act signed by our kings, giving every English- 
man accused of a crime, a right to be brought to open 
trial. But in a time of great danger it is sometimes 
necessary to be able to keep people m prison on suspicion 
only, and this is what is meant by suspending the Habeas 
Corpus. 

When the fight with us closed in 1788, the Americans 
had no need to keep up an army, and, in consequence, 
there were no heavy taxes, till the war broke out between 
the Northern and Southern States. Remember you are 
not to confound these with North and South America. 
We are speaking of the Southern United States, such as 
Virginia, the Carolinas, &c., and of the Northern United 
States, such as New York, Massachusets, &c. 

In the cold North there was no need of African labourers ; 
in the South, only a negro skin can bear the burning sun. 
So the North, much^ooner than the South, found out that 
slavery was wrong. But matters might have gone on 
quietly, if new States had not been formed, and the North 
declared they should be free States, and the South that 
they should not. Certainly the first gun was fired by 
the South, so they are answerable for what followed, 
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jnst as when one boy gives another a blow, he is answer- 
able for the consequences of the fight which ensues. 

The Americans on both sides fought like lions, — ^the 
North to preserve the Union, the South to save their 
property. They fought like true English soldiers. We 
in England were neutral, that is, we stood by, and saw 
them fight it out. A good many of us wished well to the 
South, because they were the weakest, and showed so 
much pluck. Many more hoped the North would win, 
because if they did, slavery would be at an end. And 
the North did win. They had more money and more 
men, and they armed the slaves, who fought well for 
their freedom. And now the Northerners are trying to 
persuade the blacks to work for wages, but it is not easy. 
They are like so many children, and expect to have 
everything done for them; they fancied that freedom 
meant that they were never to work again, but to be fed 
and clothed all the same ; but they are improving. 

No cotton was grown during the war. You may 
remember how dear your frocks were, and how well 
our Manchester workpeople behaved when almost starv- 
ing, and how gladly people subscribed for their relief. 

The war cost a great deal, as all wars do. The 
American Government had not gold enough to pay the 
soldiers, so they gave bank-notes, called greenbacks, 
which were a promise to pay at a future time. Now, 
you would as soon take a fivcipound Qote here as five 
sovereigns, because you know that the Bank of England 
would change it for yon the minute you asked them. 
But the American banks could not do that, so people 
would not take this sort of promise to pay, for qa tcL\\&\^ 
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as they would the gold. They wanted £7 of greenbacks 
for £5 of gold. Then, too, people did not feel quite 
certain that they ever would pay, because some years 
ago the State of Pennsylvania really did refuse to refund 
money they had borrowed, chiefly from us. It is the same 
with nations as with individuals. There is no diorter 
road to ruin than refusing to pay your debts, however 
difficult it may be to discharge them. 

Now the Americans seem determined to be honest, and 
pay off their greenback promises to pay, as quickly as 
possible. For this purpose they have laid taxes on almost 
everything they eat, and drink, and wear. It is just the 
same as if your father, being unavoidably in debt, stinted 
himself in everything, except absolute necessaries, so as 
to pay up his book at the shop as soon as he could. Ji 
he do this he will get credit another time, and so will the 
Americans if they have to borrow again. 

One bad effect of the war was the taste for fighting that 
it gave the Irish emigrants. It made them fancy that they 
could step over to Ireland and set up a Republic there. 
They never had the least chance of succeeding ; and when 
they took to shooting policemen, and blowing up Glerken- 
well prison, and they found some of their party were shut 
up in penal servitude, most of the rest returned to America, 
where they had better employ themselves in farming. 

Many different reports comi^ over here as to the pros- 
pects of working, men who emigrate. No doubt the wages 
are much higher, but so is house-rent, and every necessary 
of life. There is not much employment for what is called 
** skilled workmen," such as carpenters, blacksmiths, or 
painters; but Dorsetshire or Devonshire labourers who 
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have been living on 99. or 108. a week, will find them- 
selves far better off in some of the Illinois prairies.* If 
they hire themselves' oat for the first year or two, they 
will soon find they are able to get a farm which will 
comfortably, maintain a large family. There is no use in 
the old or the sickly attempting to emigrate. But yonng 
men who are not afraid of work, don't drink, and try to 
save, may soon- have enough laid by to maintain them in 
sickness and old age. Railway excavators get from 6«. 
to 7^. 6(2. a day. In every large town placards are up, 
saying hundreds are wanted, but those that are there 
would tell yon that they are made to work much harder 
than they do here. ** They've got a quiet way o' con- 
tinually shoving you on like, it almost breaks yer hearts 
to keep it up." Then the Saturday half-holiday is hardly 
ever given there. And the winter is so long, and the 
summers so hot, and life at first is so much less comfort- 
able to an emigrant than in the land he leaves, that it 
requires a good deal of courage to resolve to give up old 
England, but that courage is often amply rewarded. 



BOSTON. 

Possibly you may choose to settle in Boston, which 
Americans will tell you is the ** hub " of the universe, 
meaning by those three letters that there is nothing like 
it. We who know the cities of the old world cannot quite 
say that, but it is one of the most remarkable of the new. 
It was one of those founded by the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
many old English customs are kept up there, which were 
observed here a hundred years ago. They have wide 
* Prairies, large tracts of grass land. 
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open chimneys, Bnch as you see in old farmhonses, instead 
of the American hot-air stoves; pictures of their fore- 
fathers hang on their walls ; they dine at two o'clock, and 
give suppers. The spinning-wheel is still to be found in 
some drawing-rooms. Everything is very bright and 
clean. The wooden houses are as white as snow, and 
the blinds and verandahs are as green as grass. 

About three miles off is the University of Cambridge, 
named after Cambridge in England. A university, as 
perhaps you know, is a place where the sons of those who 
can afford it, go from the ages of eighteen to twenty-one, 
for the purpose of working hard, before they get their 
living as clergymen, doctors, lawyers, architects, or 
engineers, &c. Perhaps you think that the sons of rich 
men need not work at all, nor get their own living, but 
you are quite mistaken. Some who are bom to large 
fortunes need not work, but yet do, for the pleasure of 
the thing. Many, though the sons of gentlemen, will not 
have enough to live upon comfortably, unless they do 
something for themselves, and it is thought that to exert 
themselves for three years by reading either classics or 
mathematics, is the best preparation that can be given. 
Classics mean the writings of celebrated Greeks and 
Romans, who many centuries ago wrote famous books, 
though their languages are now called dead languages, 
because no one speaks them. Mathematics are the calcu- 
lations which you have already begun in your arithmetic, 
but carried much further. 

Both in our Cambridge and in American Cambridge I 
have no doubt there are young men who waste their time 
and their money, and all the advantages that are given 
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them, just as I am afraid, you school-children do not all 
of you make the most of your time. However, no one 
can read all day, and at both places the students have 
taken to rowing matches for their amusement. Our 
Oxford and Cambridge men race every year on the 
Thames, and thousands go to see them. 

Bowing races is not all play, a man who means to win 
must deny himself many things he likes, while he is train- 
ing. He must drink no beer, eat no vegetables or pastry, 
row hard every day, and do exactly what he is ordered to 
do by his ** coach," for so the man is called who is elected 
to train the others and to watch their rowing. 

In the year 1869 the men of Harvard College, in Cam- 
bridge of the United States, challenged the Olford men to 
race with them, and offered to come here for the purpose. 
They deserved to win for their pluck, for it was not so easy 
to row on strange waters. Of course Oxford accepted, and 
for a fortnight both crews, consisting of four each, might 
be seen trying their strength on the river about Barnes 
and Mortlake. The Harvard men were offered an 
English coach to train them, but they refused, and this 
seems to have been a mistake. Nobody is too wise 
to learn. It was on Friday, 29th August, that the 
battle was fought. The Oxford colours were dark blue, 
the Harvard bright magenta or red. It was a lovely day, 
and thousands were by one o'clock taking their places on 
the edge of the silvery Thames. Numbers of people 
who sold those foolish long noses, paper crowus, and 
farthing dolls, on which so many idiots spend their 
money at Epsom races and country fairs, found a bad 
sale for them. The spectators were much too anxioua to 
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waste any money on such nonsense. You might have 
supposed that whether for evermore England was to rule 
America, or America England, was to be decided on this 
day, so intensely eager were the crowd to find out which 
would win. At five o'clock the boats started. The 
Harvard crew made a magnificent effort, and shot quite 
ahead of Uie Oxford, but it was observed that the men 
did not row quite evenly together. The Oxford men 
rowed as one man, or rather as one machine, with the 
long, steady, sweeping stroke of their oars, for which they 
are so famous, and as they started so they kept on to the 
end. It was the old fable of the Hare and the Tortoise. 
The Harvard men became exhausted with their first 
efforts, and towards the end, their coxswain had to throw 
water in their faces to enable them to pull at all. So the 
dark blues won by a boat's length and a half. But the 
Harvard men had exerted themselves manfully, and were 
loudly cheered by the crowd. Their mistake had been 
putting out their full strength too soon. If they will 
train wisely for the next race, we will hope the red may 
win next year on one of their own broad rivers. They 
deserve it. 

Boston has many charitable institutions, amongst 
which an asylum for teaching the blind has become 
very famous, from the success attending the efforts made 
to instruct a girl who was deaf, dumb, and blind. Of the 
five senses that you possess she had lost four, for she 
could not smell, touch alone remained to her. Now shut 
your eyes, stop your ears, and fancy yourself dumb. Can 
you imagine anything more hopeless ? And yet this girl 
was able to read, write, work, and to make her thoughts 
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known to others, from instruction that she had received, 
mainly from Dr. Howe, the manager of the institution. 
Laura Bridgeman is her name, she is a daughter of a 
farmer in Hanover, in America, and she was bom in 
1829. She was a lively, pretty child, and had beautiful 
blue eyes, till she was two years old, when a dreadful 
illness deprived her of eye-sight, hearing, and speech. 
At first she could pronounce the few words she had 
learned before her illness, but being stone deaf, and not 
able to hear her own voice, she lost all power over it, 
and could only make loud noises that had no meaning. 
It was very difficult to manage her, for if she wished to 
do what was wrong there was no way of preventing it 
except by actual force. 

But help was in store for her ; Dr. Howe went to see 
her, having heard of her state, and persuaded her parents 
to let her come into the asylum. He began by giving 
her small articles in common use, such as forks, spoons, 
keys, &c., with labels pasted on them containing their 
names in raised characters. A key had a label with key 
printed on it, and so on. Tou have perhaps never seen 
raised characters, that is, letters, which are common here 
amongst the blind. The black rims of the letters stand 
up from the paper, or whatever they are put on, as you 
sometimes see over shop windows; and the sense of 
touch in the blind is so good, that bypassing their fingers 
over a word they can read it in a minute. But poor Laura 
could not speak, so how was she to be taught to read. 
When she had learned the names of the articles the 
labels were given her to pin on, and she did them rightly 
at once. Then the separate letters of each word wer^ 
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given her, jnst as yon may have a nnmher of letters on 
cards for a spelling game, and she soon learnt to place 
them so as to make the right word for the right things. 
What delight it mnst have given her teachers to find 
there was some way of telling her things and hear- 
ing her thoughts ! They then tanght her to talk to 
them with her fingers, letting her feel their hands as 
they made the signs of the letters. She learnt rapidly, 
much more so than many who have all their five senses ; 
but learning was her only pleasure, almost her only 
employment. 

In 1849, when the last accounts of her were published, 
it is said that she was very pretty and pleasing, affec- 
tionate, and grateful to those who were kind to her. 
She always dressed herself, and did her own hair, as 
nicely as if a lady's maid had turned her out every 
morning. If she hurt herself, she ran away where she 
could not be seen, and used to throw herself about. 
When she was asleep, if she dreamt, she began to talk 
with her fingers. 

When she had been in the asylum six months, her 
mother came to see her. At first she did not know hier, 
but when she had felt her arms and face, she began to 
kiss her most affectionately, and cried bitterly when she 
went away. Her conversation was very curious. Being 
asked what a widow meant, she said, ** A woman man 
dead and cold.'' Though she cannot hear, she perceives 
the jar of a piano, and sa3n3, ** It comes through the floor 
up to my feet and up to my head.'* Being told that pigs 
lived in a stye, and were dirty, but that dogs were clean, 
she said, ** What do make the dog clean ? '* '< When he 
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washes, where do he wipe ? Qn grass ? ** Asking about 
worms, she said, " Do worms live out-of-doors to play ? 
Do you see worms ? Has he eyes and ears ? And has 
he ' think ' (touching her head) ? Do worm know yon ? 
Do horse sit up late ? *' On being told they did not sit, 
she laughed, and said, ''Do horse stand up late ?'' On 
being asked in her arithmetic lesson,' '' If you can buy a 
barrel of cyder for four dollars, how much can yoU buy 
for one dollar,'' she asked '' How did man know that I 
was here ? " fanc3dng that the sum was for her alone. 
She said one day, '' I feel very strongless." On being 
told there was no such word, she answered, '' You say 
restless when I did not sit still." Hearing a house was 
on fire, she said, " How do they blow it out ? ** as if it 
was a candle. She was very fond of dolls, dressed and 
undressed them most carefully, put them to bed, and 
took them up. It was explained to her that they were 
made of leather or wax, on which she said, '< Why man 
not make flesh doll ? " Being told it was impossible, 
she said, '' Why not take flesh of cow and make one ? '* 
All these questions show you how much she loses by not 
seeing and hearing, — all that' other children learn without 
teaching. But it shows, too, how anxious she was to 
make use of the tiny little talent that was left to her. 
How she would value having eyes like yours, and yet 
how often are yours roving about, everywhere but on your 
book ; or ears like yours, and yet how oflien are you the 
same as deaf to the lessons that are given you ; or voice 
like yours, but yet, I fear, it is not always used to such 
good purpose as her finger-alphabet. 

One of the pupils, named Orin, died in the institution. 
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Laura was deeply distressed; but after a wlule she asked, 
*< Where is Orin*s ' think ' now ? *' meaning his soul. Dr. 
Howe told her that it had gone to God, in heaven. She 
inquired much about whether God could see her. Dr. 
Howe tried to explain to her that God did see her, and all 
people ; and that He thinka about them, and loves them. 
She was all eagerness to hear more, but it is very difficult 
to explain to her the difference between body and spirit. 

Here is one of her first letters to her mother : — 

" My dear, my mother, — ^I want to see you very much. 
I send much love to you. I send ten kisses to my sister 
Mary. My one pair of stockings are done. Can Mary 
walk with her feet ? Do stockings fit her 9 I want yon 
to come to Boston with my sister, and stay a few days, 
and see me exercising the callisthenics. Oliver (a fellow 
pupil) can talk with his fingers very faster about words. 
Miss Davis is married. Mrs. Davis. She has gone to live 
with her husband at Dudley. Good-bye.'' 

Two years afterwards she wrote to Dr. Howe, who 
was in England : — 

<*My dear Dr. Howe, I want to see you very mudi. 
I hope that you will come to Boston in May. When yon 
come home, I shall be very happy to have you teach me 
in the psalms-book, about God and many new things. I 
read in the Harvey boy's book every Sunday. Why do 
not you write a letter to me often 7 Do you always pray 
to God to bless me ? I think of you often. I send a great 
deal of love to you and Mrs. Howe. I always miss you so 
much. All the girls, and I and Surena, had a very 
pleasant sleighing* seven miles to an hotel. We had nice 

* Sleighing Ib riding on a sledge. 
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drink of lemon and sugar, and minced pie and sponge 
cake. I have not seen yon for ten months. That is very 
long. Are yon in a hurry to see me and S. again ? I 
would like to live with you and your wife, in a new 
house, hecause I love you best. All folks are very well 
and happy. I want you to answer my last letter to you 
about Qod.9 and heaven, and souls, and many questions. 

* * Lauba Bsidgeman." 



CALIFORNIA. 

Now that the railway is open from New York to California, 
you may like to hear something of that country, as great 
numbers of English workmen are hoping to find employ- 
ment there. The discovery of gold was made there before 
it was seen in Australia, and much the same lawless, wild 
rabble assembled at the diggings. Bobberies and murders 
were so frequent, that at length some of the more respect- 
able people took matters into their own hands, and hung 
and shot those that they knew deserved it, without any 
trial at all. This was called Lynch law. Now there is 
a regular government there, and it is as quiet and orderly 
as other American towns. 

Great numbens of Chinese have gone there — ^those 
industrious, ant-like John Chinamen, as they are called. 
They will do any sort of work for small wages, and a;re 
the chief washermen of the place, but as they spit upon 
the clothes to damp them, and iron them with saucepans, 
it seems wonderful that they should meet with employ- 
ment. They live together in one of ihe dirtiest parts of 
St. Francisco, and the smell is fearfid from their dirt and 
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dread of fresh air. They have a temple in which they 
worship, in which is an image of their principal god, the 
great Thunderer, who is represented as a fat, flahby doll, 
dressed ont in paper clothes of various colours. A China- 
man was sent to jail for thieving ; he managed to send 
his blankets with a note to a friend, containing these 
words : — " To-moUow I go jail four year. You cratchum 
blanket. I come back you pay me dollar.'* 

Lately some have set up as doctors; many foolish 
white people have consulted them, though they are 
totally ignorant of medicine. It is said they live upon all 
sorts of refrise, such as silk-worms fried in castor-oil, 
puppies, and rats — a very unnecessary proceeding, as the 
markets of St. Francisco are extremely well supplied. 
What we call eating-houses are common, where you may 
have any dish you please for sixpence a plate. 

Fires are frequent, and the fire-brigade for extinguishing 
them consists of a number of young men, who volunteer 
without the smallest payment, having their names enrolled 
in different companies. Notice is given of a fire by a bell 
striking the number of times that belong to the street 
where it occurs ; when it is over, any member who did 
not attend is fined. These companies give public balls, 
and sometimes ladies are members. Onie fast young lady 
glories in running with No. 5 engine. 

Earthquakes are very common, and often produce a 
sensation like sea-sickness. 

One curious sight k the big Tree Grove, about 200 
miles from the city. One tree, called the Father of the 
Forest, was 450 feet high, that is 90 feet higher than 
8t. Paul's in London. This . tree has since been blown 
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down ; but there is still the Queen, 885 feet high. The 
bark had been stripped off one of these enormons trees, 
and put up in the Crystal Palace here, but it was burnt 
in the fire there in the tropical part. It reached nearly 
to the top of the transept, and the part that was stripped 
did not seem to have been more than a third of the 
whole tree. The stump of another being made even 
witht the ground, and covered over, makes a good ball- 
room. 

There is a strange tree called poison oak in St. Fran- 
cisco ; some people are made ill if they go near it, and 
almost 1^1 turn sick if they touch it ; an irritating rash 
comes out on the skin. 

Succotash is a common dish there ; it is made of green 
com, with French beans stewed in milk, with flour, butter, 
and salt. It does not sound very tempting, but Americans 
can hardly dine without it. 

English coal at California has hitherto gone round by 
Cape Horn, and has cost £8 the ton, that is 8s, the 
hundred weight. With such prices we should be obliged 
to do with few fires, and very small ones. Now if coal 
can come across from New York by railway it will be 
much cheaper. 

There is a greater variety of nations there than else- 
where. Germans are generally bakers ; Dutch people are 
grocers; and Jews, as ever3rwhere, buy and sell old 
clothes. A dollar there is hardly worth more than a Is. 
here. Blacksmiths get from 16«. to 18^. a day; stone- 
cutters, £1 ; but then they have to pay ^100 a year for 
a wooden house. 

California has 800 miles of coast, and the difference 
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of temperature at St. Francisco is only 9 degrees. Ice is 
never seen ; bat it is never too warm for blankets. Sheep 
give more wool; bees more honey; silk- worms doable 
their prodaee where Ughtning is unknown, and where 
no rain ever falls in their feeding time ; apple and pear 
trees bear enormous quantities of £ruit. Hittel says that 
a large proportion of those who have left California have 
returned, declaring they could not accommodate themselves 
to the dull, slow ways of more antiquated States. The 
first settlers used to say, that men who wore '^biled 
shirts" (that is, white ones) never would succeed; but 
now there are dinner-parties and balls, such as might be 
given in the old country, and work for those who do not 
mind to what they turn their hands. 



THE SOLDIER'S REPMEYE. 

'< I THOUGHT, Mr. Allan, when I gave my Bennie to his 
country, that not a father in all this broad land made so 
precious a gift — ^no, not one. The dear boy only slept 
a minute, ^i^t one little minute , at his post; I know that 
was all, for Bennie never dozed over a duty. How 
prompt and reliable he was ! I know he only fell asleep 
one little second ; — ^he was so young ^ and not strong, that 
boy of mine! Why, he was as tall as I, and only 
eighteen I and now they shoot him because he was found 
asleep when doing sentinel duty! Twenty-four hours, 
the telegram said — only twenty-four hours. Where is 
Bennie now ^^* 
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«* We will hope with his heavenly Father," said Mr. 
Allan, soothingly. 

" Yes, yes ; let us hope : God is very merciful ! ** 
*^ ' I should he ashamed, father,* Bennie said, < when 
I am a man, to think I never used this great right arm,* 
^and he held it out so proudly hefore me — *for my 
country when it needed it ! Palsy it rather than keep it 
at the plough 1 ' ' Go, then, go, my boy,* I said, * and 
God keep you 1 * God has kept him, I think, Mr. Allan ! ** 
and the farmer repeated these last words slowly, as if, 
in spite of his reason, his heart doubted them. 

** Like the apple of his eye, Mr. Owen, doubt it not !** 
Blossom had sat near them listening, with blanched 
cheek. She had not shed a tear. Her anxiety had 
been so concealed that no one had noticed it. She had 
occupied herseK mechanically in the household cares. 
Now she answered a gentle tap at the kitchen door, 
opening it to receive from a neighbour's hand a letter. 
** It is from him,'* was all she said. 

It was like a message from the dead. Mr. Owen took 
the letter, but could not break the envelope, on account 
of his trembling fingers, and held it toward Mr. Allan 
with the helplessness of a child. 

The minister opened it, and read as follows : — 
" Dear Father, — When this reaches you, I shall be in 
eternity. At first, it seemed awful to me ; but I have 
thought about it so much now, that it has no terror. 
They say they will not bind me, nor blind me ; but that 
I may meet my death like a man. I thought, father, it 
might have been on the battle-field, for my country, and 
that, when I fell, it would be fighting gloriously ; but to 
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be shot down like a dog for nearly betraying it — ^to die 
for neglect of duty I 0, father, I wonder the very 
thought does not kill me ) But I shall not disgrace you. 
I am going to write you all about it ; and when I am 
gone you may tell my comrades — I cannot now. 

"You know I promised Jemmie Carr*s inotheir I 
would look after her boy, and when he fell sick, I did 
all I could for him. He was not strong when he was 
ordered back into the ranks> and the day before that 
night I carried all his luggage, besides my own, on our 
march. Toward night we went in on double-quick, and 
though the luggage began to feel very heavy^ everybody 
else was tired too ; and as for Jemmie, if I had not lent 
him an arm now and then, he would have dropped by 
the way>. I was all tired out when we came into camp, 
and then it was Jemmie's turn to be sentry, and I would 
take his place ; but I was too tired, father. I could not 
have kept awake if a gun had been pointed at my head ; 
but I did not know it until — ^well, until it was too 
late.'* 

" God be thanked ! " interrupted Mr. Owen, reve- 
rently. " I knew Bennie was not the boy to sleep care- 
lessly at his post.** 

** They tell me to-day that I have a short reprieve — 
given to me by circumstances — 'tune to write to you,' 
our good colonel says. Forgive him, father, he only 
does his duty ; he would gladly save me if he could ; 
and do not lay my death up against Jemmie. The poor 
boy is broken-hearted, and does nothing but beg and 
entre&t them to let him die in my stead. 

"I can't bear to think of mother and Blossom. 
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Comfort them, father I Tell them I die as a brave boy 
should, and that when the war is over, they will not be 
ashamed of me, as they must be now. God help me; 
it is very hard to bear ! Good-bye, father ! God seems 
near and dear to me, not at all as if He wished me to 
perish for ever, but as if He felt sorry for His poor, 
sinful, broken-hearted child, and would take me to be 
with Him and my Saviour in a better — better life." 

A deep sigh burst from Mr. Owen's heart. " Amen,*' 
he said solemnly, '* Amen !" 

" To-night, in the early twilight, I shall see the cows 
all coming home from pasture, and precious little Blossom 
stand on the back stoop, waiting for me — but I shall never 
— never come I God bless you all ! Forgive your poor 
Bennie." 

Late that night the door of the **back stoop" 
opened softly, and a little figure glided out, and down 
the footpath that led to the road by the mill. She 
seemed rather flying than walking, turning her .head 
neither to the right nor the left, looking only now and 
then to Heaven, and folding her hands, as if in prayer. 
Two hours later the same young girl stood at the Mill 
Depdt, watching the coming of the night train ; and the 
conductor, as he reached down to lift; her into the car, 
wondered at the tear-stained face that was upturned 
toward the dim lantern he held in his hand. A few 
questions and ready answers told him all ; and no father 
could have cared more tenderly for his only child than 
he for our little Blossom. 

She was on her way to Washington to ask President 
Lincoln for her brother's life. She had stolen away^ 

g2 
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leaving only a note to tell her father uJiere and why she 
bad gone. She had brought Bennie's letter with her ; 
no good, kind heart like the President's could refuse to 
be melted by it. The next morning they reached New 
York, and the conductor hurried her on to Washington. 
Every minute, now, might be the means of saving her 
brother's life. And so, in an incredibly short time. 
Blossom reached the capital, and hastened immediately 
to the White House. 

The President had but just seated himself to his 
morning's task of overlooking and signing important 
papers, when, without one word of announcement, the 
door softly opened, and Blossom, with downcast eyes 
and folded hands, stood before him. 

"Well, my child," he said in his pleasant, cheerful 
tones, " what do you want so bright and early in the 
morning?" 

" Beimie's life^ please, sir," faltered Blossom. 

** Bennie ? Who is Bennie ? " 

** My brother, sir. They are going to shoot him for 
sleeping at his post." 

'* Oh, yes," and Mr. Lincoln ran his eye over the 
papers before him. " I remember ! It was a fatal sleep. 
You see, child, it was at a time of special danger. 
Thousands of lives might have been lost for his culpable 
negligence." 

** So my father said," replied Blossom gravely ; " but 
poor Bennie was so tired^ sir, and Jemmie so weak. He 
did the work of two, sir, and it was Jemmie' s night, not 
his ; but Jemmie was too tired, and Bennie never thought 
about himself, that he was tired too." 
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«* What is this you say, child ? Come here ; I do not 
understand," and the kind man caught eagerly, as ever, 
at what seemed to be a justification of an offence. 

Blossom went to him ; he put his hand tenderly 
on her shoulder, and turned up the pale, anxious face 
towards his. How tall he seemed, and he was President 
of the United States too ! A dim thought of this kind 
passed for a moment through Blossom's mind ; but she 
told her simple and straightforward story, and handed 
Mr. Lincoln Bennie's letter to read. 

He read it carefully ; then, taking up his pen, wrote a 
few hasty lines, and rang his bell. 

Blossom heard this order given: «*Send this dis- 
patch AT ONCE." 

The President then turned to the girl and said, — 

** Go home, my child, and tell that father of yours, 
who could approve his country's sentence, even when 
it took the life of a child like that, that Abraham Lin- 
coln thinks the life far too precious to be lost. Go back, 
or — ^wait until to-morrow ; Bennie will need a change 
after he has so bravely faced death ; he shall go with 
you." 

"God bless you, sir !" said Blossom ; and who shall 
doubt that God heard and registered the request ? 

Two days after this interview, the young soldier 
came to the White House with his little sister. He was 
called into the President's private room, and a strap 
fastened ** upon the shoulder." Mr. Lincoln 'then said, 
** The soldier that could carry a sick comrade's baggage, 
and die for the good act so uncomplainingly, deserves 
well of his country." Then Bennie and Blossom took 
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their way to their Green Mountain home. A crowd 
gathered at the Mill Depot to welcome them hack ; and 
as farmer Owen's hand grasped that of his hoy, tears 
flowed down his cheeks, and he was heard to say 
fervently, ** The Lobd be pbaised I " 



BERMUDAS. 



Whebe the remote Bermudas ride. 
In the ocean's hosom unespied, 
From a small hoat that rowed along 
The listening winds received this song : 

" What should we do hut sing His praise 
That led us through the watery maze, 
Unto an isle so long unknown, 
And yet far kinder than our own ? 
Where He the huge sea-monsters wracks 
That lift the deep upon their hacks ; 
He lands us on a grassy stage, 
Safe from the storms and prelates* rage. 
He gave us this eternal spring. 
Which here enamels everything ; 
And sends the fowls to us in care. 
On daily visits through the air. 
He hangs in shades the orange hright. 
Like golden lamps in a green night ; 
And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows. 
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He makes the figs oar mouths to meet, 
And throws the melons at onr feet ; 
But apples — ^plants of such a price 
No tree could ever bear them twice ; 
With cedars chosen by His hand, 
From Lebanon, He stores the land, 
And makes the hollow seas that roar, 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore ; 
He cast (of which we rather boast) 
The GospeFs pearl upon our coast. 
And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound His name. 
Oh I let our voice His praise exalt, 
Till it arrive at heaven's vault. 
Which, then (perhaps) rebounding, may 
Echo beyond the Mexique Bay." 

Thus sang they, in the English boat, 
A holy and a cheerful note ; 
And all the way, to guide their chime. 
With falling oars they kept the time. 

Andrew Mabv£;ll. 



AUSTRALIA. 



Australia contains the colonies to which most English 
emigrants go. It is an immense island, as large as 
Europe ; and is bounded on the north and west by the 
Indian Ocean, on the south by the Southern Ocean, on 
the east by the Pacific Ocean. Captain Cook was almost 
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the fini EngjSskmaii mho hnded fhcre, and tlie very first 
who sorreyed tlie eoasL This v«b in 1770. Snrreying 
the const menns mcnsnzxng all the ins and oats of the 
Lmd, ao as to be aUe to make a map ai ft. And that 
msnotalL Iiv«B ncedfalfo makeanapc^fhebottom 
of the sea. Ton iriD wander how this can be done, and 
whj it is done. Now if toq wanted to know how deep 
the well is in yonr fiitfaer's garden, how woold yon set 
about it? Ton woold tie a stone to a string, drop it 
down, and the wet part of tiie strii^ woold show the 
depth of the water. So on board sh^s, one man is kept 
freqoentfy letting down, and palling up again, a piece of 
lead fiutened to a chain, onidiich fithoms are marked, 
as inches are on a yard measore ;^ ao that, as the saflors 
go on their way, they know exactly how deep the water 
is ondemeath them. This is pot down upon paper, and 
makes a nu^ of thcsoondings, as the depth is called. A 
fiithom is six ieet, and flie ships in which emigrants «^il^ 
are not safe wilh less than foor fiithoms of water onder- 
neath them. Too wiQ easily see, then, that it is of great 
conseqoence to know whether there is plenty of water ; for 
no danger toa ship is so great as that of striking on rocks. 
If they are sharp, they make a hole in her, and she may 
sink in ten minotes wilh every body and thing on board. 
I dare say yoo fimcy that there cannot be much to fear 
when near land, hot this is not the case. Plenty of sem- 
room is what captains like. They do not mind a storm, 
Hdt a good sh^ wiQ swim like a dock ; bat unknown 
rocks, ronning onder the sea near the coast, have been 
the destroction of hondreds of vessels — and nowhere has 
this occurred oftener than on the shores of Australia. 
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The norih-eastem coast is so rocky that no ships can 
anchor near it. 
There is a song which hegins — 

** Australia, little boys and girls, 
Contains divisions five ; 
Where quite a million British folk 
Do bravely toil and strive." 

These five divisions yon mast look ont on the map. 
Yon see that Australia is a solid mass, with few rivers, 
and in the middle of it there are no names pnt down ; for 
this good reason — no one has ever been there. The 
difficulty of travelling in a country where there is nothing 
to be had to eat, and no water to drink, is enough to stop any 
travellers, though some wonderful efforts have been made. 

The five divisions consist of first — 

New South Wales. 

New South Wales is along the eastern coast, of which 
Sydney is the capital. The climate is so warm, that many 
houses are built without chimneys, fires being unknown 
except for cooking. News has just come over of fresh gold- 
fields being found near Bathurst, and altogether it is a very 
flourishing colony, though not so full of inhabitants as 
Victoria. Sydney was the first place to which we sent 
our convicts from hence, instead of keeping them in 
prison. But soon honest people found out that it was a 
good and pleasant land, and settled there also; and, as 
long as there was a great deal of rough work to be done 
(as there always is in a new country), such as felling 
trees, making roads and building bridges, the labour 
of our thieves and murderers was welcome. But when 

o3 
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there were decent people enough to take their place, the 
respectable inhabitants informed us, that they would no 
longer stand having our criminals let loose upon them. 
Indeed, at last they threatened to send them straight back 
again. So of late years we have kept our convicts at 
hard work at Portland or Dartmoor. It is not half so 
pleasant a life as they formerly led in Australia. So we 
must hope that they will take more care not to be caught 
at their old tricks again. 

New South Wales is five times as large as England and 
Wales. Cotton, tobacco, and sugar can all grow there. 
There is also wonderfully good pasture land. In 1797 
Captain Maearthur imported three rams and five ewes 
from England ; from this beginning the annual export is 
now thirteen millions of pounds of wool. The Alpaca 
does well there. From its wool is made the covering for 
cheap umbrellas, as well as the material that serves for 
your mothers' and sisters' gowns, called alpaca. 

It is quite impossible to penetrate the Blue Mountains. 
The traveller finds himself at the bottom of glens 8,000 
feet deep ; huge blocks of stone, as large as houses, 
heaped together in the strangest manner, obstruct the way, 
even if he tries to get forward on his hands and knees. 

Western Austbalia. 

The principal occupation here is rearing sheep and cattle. 
The broad backs of the Darling Mountains furnish grass 
for numerous flocks. Governor Kennedy, in 1867, states 
t^e case of a squatter near Champion Bay, who began 
in 1851 with 2,000 sheep ; in 1867 he had killed 4,000, 
but yet possessed 11,000 by the ordinary increase of 
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Btoek. The capital is Perth, on the Swan Biver. Of a 
great part of Western Australia very little is known, for 
it has not been surveyed. As far as can be aseertained 
there are no very high mountains, nor large rivers ; but 
perhaps some of you boys who like to find your own 
way about the country, and eiyoy long walks through 
thick woods, may some day make discoveries in West 
Australia, penetrating into regions where mortal foot has 
never yet been planted. 

The inhabited portion is called the Swan Biv^r settle- 
ment. Here the colonists petitioned for convicts to be 
sent out, for the sake of the labour they expected to get 
out of them. 

This story of what may happen in the bush is t^ken 
from the Sydney Morning Herald of the year 1869. A 
child two years and a half old, son of a shepherd named 
Woods, was missing one morning. All the spare hands 
of the station, Mr. Plunket, to whom it belonged, and 
the town police from Dennison, began an active search ; 
but the first track of him was not observed till sunset. 
There were then found marks of his having tried to drink 
at a small creek, and prints of his hands and knees were 
to be seen in the mud. Jt was too dark to hunt further, so 
they all camped out for the night. By daylight they found 
that the poor child, after crossing the creek, must have 
made his way for three miles into an open forest, and here 
all trace was lost. After several hours' search, fresh tracks 
were found, which showed he had been going round in a 
circle, which persons who lose their way almost always do. 
His hood was now picked up, then a tiny footmark upon 
« cattle-track was eagerly followed fpr two miles. TheQ 
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it was lost, bnt next a pebble was seen that bad lately 
been moved ; the child's legs were clearly tired, and he 
could not lift them above the stones. Then a wild 
flower had been gathered, and the fresh leaves were lying 
on his path ; they were not withered, so the son cotdd not 
have yet shone on them. Next there were marks of bis 
having trailed a stick after him. The little footsteps 
were now to be seen towards a bullock* track containing 
some muddy water. Filthy, as it was, he had tried to 
drink it, for the mark of his forehead was printed in the 
mud where he leant down, and one fair hair was left sticking 
there. Next he must have made for the plains, but these 
being hard black earth all traces were lost. Hours were 
spent in hunting for him, every one feeling sure that 
such a little child could not have gone much longer under 
a broiling sun without a covering for his head, and 
nothing to eat for thirty hours. They went on, trusting 
to Providence and their keen eyesight ; at length he was 
found lying by a log, sound asleep, and holding in his 
arms a pickle-bottle, partly filled with leaves, pebbles, 
and flowers. His legs and feet were swelled and cut, 
and he could hardly speak, but after he was fed and 
bathed and had on clean clothes he became quite cheerfuL 
When asked where he had slept, he said ^'With the 
stars." He must have walked in a circle at least fifteen 
miles. He will not run away again I should think. 

Queensland. 

This is the northern part of Australia. Its chief 
rivers are the Brisbane, flowing into Moreton Bay, and 
the Albert, flowing into the Gulf of Carpentaria. It 
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is wanner than New South Wales, being more northerly ; 
but if you know where the sun's rays come most directly 
on the head of the people, you will perceive why the 
north is warm and the south cold. It seems as if every- 
thing there was topsy-turvy. 

Queensland can grow everything that will do well 
in any part of Australia, and many of the productions 
of India also. When we could not get cotton from 
America, they tried to plant it, and succeeded. There 
are still millions of acres of uncultivated ground there, 
and immense quantities of timber, and what perhaps 
signifies more still, coal is to be found there. You 
will wonder what they want with it when there is no 
cold weather, but if you think, you will remember what 
use is made of coal here, in enabling you to go and see 
your friends whenever you choose, for a penny a mile. 

It is a rough life that you would lead at present in 
Queensland ; but there are fewer people there in pro- 
portion to its size than elsewhere, and a strong hearty 
boy who is not afraid of work, and has a few pounds 
saved up, would have an excellent chance of becoming 
a rich man. 

South Australia. 

South Australia is about half as large again as 
France, has large mines of copper and iron, silver and lead. 
The Burra-Burra copper is famous through the world. 
The mines are ninety miles from Adelaide, the capital. 
Unfortunately their chief river, the Murray, is unlike any 
other river draining the same extent of country. For 
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the last 550 miles of its conrse, it does not receive anj 
addition to its streami and where it falls into the sea, the 
breaker^ make it nearly impossible to enter. If you con- 
sider the difficulty of carrying minerals by land, compared 
to letting the winds and the waves carry them for you, 
you will see what a disadvantage it is to have no water 
transport. 

It seems straiige that South Australia is not more of 
a corn-growing country, for at the Great Exhibition in 
London, in 1851, a prize was obtained for some wheat froni 
thence, which was thought to be the finest the world ever 
yet produced. If any of you are hereafter proud of your 
farming, why should not you go there and raise some like 
it ? Wb import corn now from Australia, and good wheat 
is always certain of a good sale. 

Victoria. 

Victoria is the smallest and the richest, and the most 
like old England, of all the divisions of Australia. Mel- 
bourne is the chief city, it is built on the Eiver Yarra- 
Yarra. It is a very handsome town, rather like Bel- 
gravia, and you might easily fancy yourself in London 
when driving through it, except from all the houses being 
new, and the countless parrots and cockatoos in cages 
outside the windows. To obtain fresh water is the great 
difficulty in Australia ; but at Melbourne they have laid down 
eighty miles of pipes, and they have tanks that contain 
enough to last for seven years ; at least they can be clean. 

Many years ago, before all this was done, a lady and 
gentleman went there from London. He was a lawyer ; 
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she had never thonght of doing anything for her liveli- 
hood. But in that rough place, as it was then, nobody 
wanted to go to law ; but they did want to have their 
clothes washed, and water cost 6d, or Sd, a pail. So 
this lady took to washing, and people were glad to pay 
her as much for washing a shirt as that shirt had cost 
when new in London. Her husband drove a water-cart 
and fetched the clothes, and they have, become very rich 
and influential people in Melbourne. Often for four 
months together not one drop of rain faUs, the rivers are 
dried up, and people who have not made tanks for hold- 
ing a supply, must pay dear for what they want. 

The first settlers on the Yarra made a bargain with 
some of the natives they found roaming about. They 
undertook to sell the squatters about as much land as the 
county of Sussex for 20 pair of blankets, 20 tomahawks, 
700 ]{:nives, 80 pair of scissors, 80 looking-glasses, 200 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and a small bag of flour; and a 
very good bargain it was for the squatters ; as people are 
called who settle down on uninhabited land, build a hut, 
and either cultivate the ground or get cattle, and have a 
run, as the portion of land is named of which they take 
possession. Now the squatters must buy the ground of 
the Queen of England to whom it all belongs ; but at 
first they asked no leave of any one unless it was of the 
natives. Then gardens were never thought of, vegetables 
were unknown; but lately a squatter who would then 
have lived in a wooden hut, was able to receive the Duke 
of Edinburgh in a splendid house built in the bush. 

The variations in the weather make farming very uncer- 
tain. When there was no grass, the settlers boiled down 
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their sheep for tallow, and you might get a leg of mutton 
for 6d. What capital Sunday dinners the children 
must have had ! Suddenly, about thirty years ago, came 
the news that gold had been found near Bathurst, and 
might be had by picking it up. Would you not think it 
a good look out, if, as you went home to-day, you found 
some sovereigns and half-sovereigns, which had no 
owner, lying about the road ? or, if in turning over your 
garden you came on a stone that was all gold, and worth 
JBIOO, would you not go nearly mad with joy ? This 
was what happened to the people in Victoria. When they 
heard the news, the rush to the diggings was beyond 
what any one can imagine. Eoads there were none, 
water was very scarce, but nothing could stop the 
travellers. They got kangaroo to eat, and some of them 
luckily fell in with the nests of the Mallee hen ; they are 
formed by colonies of the birds acting like scavengers, 
and sweeping with their large wings all the gravel, earth, 
and leaves they can find into mounds twenty feet in 
diameter. In the middle they lay and leave their eggs, . 
and happy is the hungry traveller who finds them. They 
are as large as those of a goose. There is also a plant 
called Mallee, from the root of which gushes a little 
spring of clear water — a great comfort to the thirsty 
diggers. 

But no hardships could stop people who expected to 
be as rich as kings and queens as soon as they arrived. 
Some were lost in the bush and died ; some fell ill on 
the road, and their bones were found months afterwards. 
A man on the spot said, " When we got there it was a 
wicked, miserable, wretched time, and, as often happens 
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when wretchedness abounds, the women get the worst of 
it." Not only did men arrive wholly unfit for the work, 
but they brought their helpless wives and children. I 
dare say you would have gone if you had the chance ; 
but it was a good thing you had not, for this gold digging 
was just like gambling. When people grow rich by acci- 
dent, as it were, they seem to lose their senses, and their 
greatest pleasure is to throw about all they obtain. One 
man had his horse shod with gold. A low woman, who 
lived in a hut, drove out every day in a splendid carriage 
and four, with a cigar in her mouth, and a bottle of 
brandy on the silken carriage cushion. The diggers 
drank fearfully, and when drunk were robbed, and some- 
times killed each other. Many returned quite beggars, 
and you might find doctors, lawyers, and clerks, pound- 
ing away, mending the roads at Melbourne. 

Everything there had risen enormously in price. 
Hardly any working men were left in the place; but 
those who were, required £2 a day wages. One shop- 
keeper having imprudently purchased a large quantity of 
kitchen bellows, which he had been unable to sell at lOd, 
each, now got £1 the pair. Ship-load after ship-load of 
emigrants arrived. Idle, and wild, and sickly lads, all 
thought their fortune would be made at the diggings. 
Never was there so much suffering in the colony, though 
gold was so abundant. In hundreds of cases a dead 
body, name unknown, was found lying in a tent. 

The history of an Irishman, Dan Cassidy, will give you 
a good idea of the sort of life they led there. He said : — 

** I set off from Melbourne Sunday evening, and got 
to Sailor's Gulley on Thursday ; and my first night thero 
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didn't make me mnch in love with it. There was crowds 
of people, and firing and screaming going on. One poor 
hoy lay dying ; there were lots of hoys there that night 
that ought to have heen with their mothers, poor lads. 
Some of them did not know a shovel from a pick, and 
would take a week to make a three-feet hole; a good 
many were starving, and plenty were getting gold as fast as 
they could pick it out. In the middle of the night a mob 
of Yandiemanian scoundrels stuck up a tent that three 
decent, quiet lads were living in. They had got some 
gold, and the blackguards took it from them, and shot 
one of them in the shoulder. He died. When we got 
up in the monung, we were rather down in the mouth, 
and didn't feel altogether safe ; and when we had to 
pay six shillings for a loaf, and three half-crowns for a 
pound of bad bacon, we were not the more contented. 
However, I bought a pick and a shovel, and went all 
about, into lots of little holes, but could not see a speck. 

'< Then we saw three men fastened with ropes to the log 
of a tree that lay by the road- side. A couple of old 
pensioners, the diggers said (but they looked like old 
villains), were standing by with loaded muskets, and 
troopers were chasing other men over the hills, all for 
having no licenses.! This all frightened us, and we 
thought we'd better get off, and save our thirty shillings, 
for we had no fancy for a night on the logs. We started, 
and, as I was walking along the side of a hill, full of holes 
that had been dug and left, because there was no gold in 

* Men of Van Dieman's Land. 

t A license was a permission from government to dig for gold. 
It cost 30«. 
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them, I thonght it was a- pity not to have one more try, 
and I said to the fellow that was with me, 1*11 go down 
one hole, anyhow, and have a look. The other fellow 
$at down on a heap of dirt and smoked. I hegan to poke 
about, and had not turned over the earth many minutes 
before I saw a darling little nugget, the size of a horse 
bean, and lying by it three or four smaller ones. I 
worked away, and got the full of a match-box of gold. 
So I told the fellow that waited for me that I should 
spend the night in the hole ; it was safer than camping, 
and being robbed by thieves that were about. I picked 
away as long as it was light, and then I tied up all I'd 
got in a handkerchief. I was too frightened to go for 
any supper, so I rolled meself in my blanket, and I think 
I had the coldest and the hardest bed that I ever slept in. 
** You may depend upon it I was up early next morn- 
ing ; and when the other fellow asked me to have some 
breakfast, I said no, but he brought me some tea and 
bread, but I was in suqh a hurry to get more gold I 
dare hardly stop to eat it. I worked away till I was that 
cramped and stiff I could hardly stand. We began our 
tramp, and got to Melbourne in two days and a half, 
overtaking on the road lots of poor fellows, who offered 
to sell us their licenses for half-a<crown ; they had had 
bad luck, and wanted the money. At Melbourne I took 
my gold to a shop in Elizabeth Street. The man gave 
me JS827, and I believe he cheated me. I bought a team 
of horses, and began canying on the roads ; but one 
horse died, and two were stolen, and I spent a month in 
tramping after them. Well, I bought more horses, and 
then I got married. Things went on pretty well, but the 
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old woman was not as saving then as she is now, and 
somehow we never got far ahead. Two or three times 
we thought we'd go away to America, but we didn't. By- 
and-by the young ones got thick about us, and I tried 
harder than ever for a farm, and at last took 640 acres, 
near Bendigo. I made a dam and sunk a well, and this 
very year had 40 as good acres of wheat as a man need 
grow. I will have 100 next year, please God ; and when 
I get the house put to rights a bit, I would not change 
my farm for a king's palace." 

So, you see, Dan succeeded at last ; but he was the 
sort of man that would do well anywhere. 

Instead of poking into holes after gold, it was now dis- 
covered that a still better plan was to search in the beds 
of rivers, turning off the water, and then washing the 
mud at the bottom. They often found gold from the roots 
of the grass down to the bed rock ; and to work in the 
free air, and to throw the soil into boxes of water and 
wash the sediment, was pleasant work enough. It was to 
one of these streams that Tom Townsend directed his 
steps. He had been a successful carpenter in London, 
had saved £70, when a friend of his returned from 
Australia with £4,000 from the diggings. So Tom and 
his wife Mary resolved to be off and try their luck. But 
on their arrival at Melbourne, things did not look so 
promising. First of all, for a miserable two-roomed place 
they paid four times as much rent as they would in 
London. Then Tom found a great many carpenters out 
of work, walking about the streets, and drinking "a shout 
all round," as they called it. 

Tom decided on going off at once, leaving Mary 
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in Melbonme, and promising to send her some money. 
He went to Jim Crow, where he was gladly received by 
a party holding a sluicing claim* in the creek, to whom 
his powers as a carpenter made him nseful. He made 
sluice-boxes, which were placed across the claim over 
night, and they thought their fortunes made, when 
down came such a storm of rain and wind as destroyed 
all their work. All that remained of their nine weeks' 
exertion were a few sluice-boxes. But they were daunt- 
less men. They picked up gold enough to pay for 
fresh licenses, and for more wood for boxes, and six 
weeks from the night of the storm, Tom and his mates 
were ready for gold-washing again. The first day's 
washing gave five ounces ; and, as the last shovels were 
put into the sluice, gold could be seen quite plainly. How 
bright it looked, how it shone and sparkled, as it never 
does in jewellers' ornaments; the washing- off that evening 
never can be forgotten. One, Billy Groves, panned offf the 
gold. How they craned over each other's shoulders ,as 
Billy washed layer after layer from the pan I There lay 
the gold in powder, in pieces the size of a pin's head, and 
in little nuggets that did the heart good to look at. It 
was beautiful, every grain of it was a step towards home, 
and there was not in the wide world a happier party than 
Tom's that night. The next day was even better. They 
could see round lumps of gold rolling down, but they 
kept it very quiet ; diggers never wish others to see their 
gains until they are ready to sell them. By-and-by the 
contents seemed almost too large to be all gold ; and then 

• Permission to search the bed of the creek. 
t Washed it in pans. 
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some large square pieces were seen. And no one had ever 
seen square gold ; and then the shine did not appear to be 
altogether right — it was too shiny. It lacked the steady, 
clear light of virgin gold. It was too bright — ^too showy 
in fact ; and as the tin dish was dipped into the water, 
and with every dip pieces of the strange mineral broke 
away, ** Mica 1 *' * broke from every lip, and the cakes of 
iron-pjnites that had been dug were thrown away. 

The washing-off was satisfactory, notwithstanding. 
There were 8 oz. of real true gold, and they began to 
calculate how long it would take each of them to get 
iS5,000, and every member of the party dreamed that night 
that he had returned to the village in which he was bom, 
had purchased half the parish, and married the prettiest 
girl in it. Not one of them dreamed of spending his life 
in Victoria. But most of them are there still ; the only 
one who returned to England was a Dorsetshire labourer, 
who worked for II5. a week ; he is dead now, but his 
wife and children sometimes weary for the good times in 
Victoria. 

But twice over Tom Townsend's work was destroyed 
by storms as before. One time the river Loddon had so 
overflowed, that twenty teams were on the edge unable 
to cross. One of the draymen — a shrewd American — saw 
that he might make money out of some coils of Manilla 
rope that was amongst his lading : he managed to make 
a rope-bridge, and offered the use of it to any one for 59. 
Before the day was over, the American had a good £10 
profit. Tom crossed with the rest, but found all his hopes 

* Mica and iron-pyrites ; minerals of little value, which look like 
gold. 
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from the sluice washed away, and he found also a letter 
from his wife, begging him to return to her and the baby ; 
she was frightened, she said, at the kind of life she saw 
round her at Melbourne. And so he tramped back, and 
met men, thousands of them, going to the diggings, as 
full of hope as he had been months before. And he halted, 
and WES passed by others on their road back ; most were 
in the same plight as Tom; some had no money, and 
others very little. The really fortunate would not go on 
foot. Large American coaches drawn, by six horses 
would occasionally dash by, filled by fortunate diggers 
or store-keepers. And so he got back, and their baby 
died, and Tom could get no work, and they would gladly 
have returned to England, but had not enough to pay 
their passage. 

There was nothing for it but for Tom to bind himself 
and his wife to a squatter at Tumbemubac for twelve 
months — ^Mary to be laundress, Tom as useful man. The 
squatter agreed to convey them to the place, 200 miles 
np the country, give them a hut, and rations, and £S5 
a year. This sounds good wages to us, but everything 
there was very dear. And then it was such a falling off 
from getting thousands at the diggings. The bottom of 
the waggon in which they travelled held their beds, and 
when they stopped for the night, with five other drays, 
Otej made a fire, cooked chops, got their tea and damper 
(Australian bread, made of flour and water), and felt quite 
inerry and happy. " The ladies and *tiie little ones," as 
the drivers politely called them, slept in the waggons, the 
men underneath them. They sung songs and enjoyed 
themselves; and those who cannot enjoy such hot tea, 
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and brown chops, and sweet bread, as tbey bad, don't 
deserve to go to Victoria, or any other decent country. 

So they travelled, and on the fifth day arrived at the 
squatter's abode, and were at length settled in the bnsh* 
How should you like it ? Better than your fathers and 
mothers would, I fancy. There are no shops, no doctor, no 
church, no schools, no neighbours. But then you cannot 
waste your money in sweet-stuff; many illnesses get well 
of themselves; and you have no neighbours to quarrel 
with. But no church and no school are great deprivations. 
The squatter used to read the evening service to all the 
people on his station on Sunday, and then Mary thanked 
God very heartily for all she possessed and all she hoped 
for, as soon as she saw how well they might get on. 
They mended up their hut ; made a garden in which they 
grew cabbages, that fetched 9^. a head ; the squatter let 
them manage the cows partly for their own profit. Tom 
made a tank for water ; was clever at fences and window 
frames, and at the end of one year he had saved £70. 
At the end of two he had enough to buy a bit of land of 
his own. Hay had been ig50 a ton, so he laid down ten 
acres for grass, and next a plot for potatoes. He had 
sown some oats, but no sooner than the seed was scattered, 
down came thousands of white cockatoos and devoured it. 
Would not he have liked to wring the neck of every white- 
bodied, yellow-headed monster, as they flew by him? 
They kept the whole family employed ; but for every one 
Tom shot, twenty new ones seemed to appear. The 
whole family had hard work to frighten them away, but 
in three days they all disappeared. 

Mary's cows brought her great credit. Butter had been 
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unknown in the bush. Tom planted vines, and four 
years ago he had made wine, both white and red, that 
fetched a good price in London. 

Altogether Tom Townsend is flourishing. Mary is the 
Lady Bountiful of the neighbourhood. Tom has been 
member of the shire council these three years. They 
have now nine children; the eldest is articled to the 
lawyer who assisted Tom to build his flrst house ; they 
have a tutor in the house for the children, as there are no 
schools ; and the only thing that Tom ever complains of 
is, that Mary will talk sometimes of returning to England. 
She thinks they will surely see the old country again. 

I dare say Tom Townsend would in any case have 
exerted himself, but here he would have been tempted to 
rely on others ; there he had no one except himself to 
depend upon. Here when a man is hard up, he generally 
flies to the Parish, and gets a sort of half existence from 
charity. How much better is it to put your shoulder to 
the wheel, and drag your own cart, instead of shrieking 
to others for help. 

One bright morning in 1854 a troop of queerly-dressed 
Chinese stepped solemnly from whale-boats, on to the pier 
and the beach at Melbourne. None of the noise and bustle 
that usually attends the landing of passengers took place 
on this occasion. One after the other the new-comers 
passed, each with a bamboo-eane slung on his shoulder, 
and depending therefrom bundles of clothes. Quietly, look- 
ing neither right nor left, they deflled through the streets, 
though the people chaffed and jeered at them, and took 
up their abode in one of the worst streets in Melbourne. 
A roll of matting was their bed, and not a sound was 

D 
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board from the Chinamen that night. The next morning, 
as silently as they had landed, they passed ont over the 
long plain, winding across it like a dark bine thread. 
Hbipload after shipload landed and spread over the 
conntry, like ants. They were very ill-ti-eated at the 
diggings, some were beaten and some were drowned ; 
bat they took to gardening instead of hunting for gold, 
and it was as good, or a better, trade. They got six 
crops in a year out of an acre of ground, being indus- 
trious and paiuHtaking, and ready to try experiments. 

They bring no women with them, and are exces- 
sively dirty, as might be expected. They are also a 
very cunning race. In 1866 the governor of Gastle- 
maine Jail was surprised to find a Chinaman perpetually 
taken up for small thefts, though he was well off. On 
one occasion, taking hold of the cloth buttons of his coat, 
he diHcovered they were composed of opium, neatly 
covered with cloth, and he actually got himself com- 
mitted to prison from time to time, in order to sell the 
contents of his buttons at a high price to some of the 
prisoners there. Except these Chinese, there are few 
foreigners in Australia. 

In the early days of the colony, many unsuccessful 
attempts were made to cross the interior of the island, but 
the difficulties of the roads, or rather no roads, were 
great, and hardly any food was to be obtained. An offer 
of i>l,000 waR made to any one who could effect a passage 
from south to north, but for two years no one would start. 
In 18C0, however, a party under the leadership of Robert 
Burke went off from Melbourne. On arriving at the River 
Darling he found it needful to reduce the number of his 
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men and horses. Where the real unknown country 
commenced, he left the greater part of the remaining 
travellers, keeping only three attendants, named respec- 
tively Wills, King, and Gray. Stony deserts and water- 
less wastes they got through, they traversed thick forests, 
and forded rivers, and at length the little party came 
upon the waters of Carpentaria. Having accomplished 
the object of their journey, they returned cheerfully 
back, hoping to find those they had left behind at 
Cooper's Creek. Their food was gone just before they 
arrived, so great was their dismay at finding what should 
have been a place of rest and plenty, quite deserted) no 
provisions left, but a note saying "All Well,'* They 
might be all well, but it was death to the brave men who 
had struggled so hard. They tried to subsist upon an 
unwholesome seed called nardoo, and what Uttle fish they 
sometimes found in a creek. Gray had perish^ under 
the hardships they had undergone already ; then Wills 
laid down and died, and then Burke, two noble heroes. 

King was left alone in the wilderness, and months after- 
wards he was discovered almost a skeleton, and brought 
to Melbourne, where he is still living. The bodies of his 
beloved commander and his captain were found, and a 
handsome monument is erected over them in Collins 
Street, and a granite pillar was placed on a high hill to 
the memory of Burke. Perhaps you will think that these 
men threw away their lives uselessly, but this is not the 
case. Owing to the discovery they made of the possi* 
bility of crossing this part of the country, roads, and 
pastures for cattle, and corn-fields are now to be found 
on the desert where they sufiered so much, and some day^ 

D^ 
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perhaps, some of you may have a flock of Merino sheep 
there, whose wool you will send over to England to make 
such frocks as your sisters wear in winter. 

Yon have now seen that there are many advantages 
to he had hy emigrating to Australia, hut it must be 
confessed that there are some serious drawbacks. There 
are no wild beasts, such as lions or tigers, roaming about 
the woods, but you are liable to the incursions of bush- 
rangers, who are escaped convicts, who hide in the bush, 
and live on what they can shoot, and what they can 
steal. It is not a comfortable idea that a party of these 
people and their guns, may appear any night at the 
squatter's hut, and carry off anything they fancy. But 
their numbers are rapidly diminishing. The police are 
becoming more vigilant, and the countr7 more thickly 
inhabited* 

The other unwelcome visitors are "the black fellows," 
as the whites call them— that is, the natives. They 
have flat noses like African negroes, but their hair is 
not woolly but straight. You may see some likenesses 
of them in the Crystal Palace, as large as life and 
as frightful. They are savages to the backbone, for 
it is nearly impossible to tame them. One youth 
was educated in England, and became sufficiently civi- 
lised to be asked to dine at the Governor's table, yet 
even he threw off his clothes and escaped into the bush» 
living like the rest. They never wear any covering 
unless they come near a town, when the white people 
insist on their putting on a blanket. Occasionally, but 
very rarely, they can be induced to act as shepherds or 
stock- keepers. They think that we have taken their 
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land from them, and though they made no um of it, 
they consider ns as their natural enemies, and when they 
can get a shot at as they think they have a right to do 
80. Some of them, if any of their people die, light a 
piece of wood, and believe that in the direction taken 
by the smoke, is to be found the murderer. They will 
go oat and kill the fiidt person they meet, for no better 
reason! They have no religion, or any glimpse of 
another world ; bat they talk sometimes of some black 
malevolent creature who inhabits the swamps as a kind 
of bogie. 

Then the fearfol droughts, and the still more fearful 
floods, often occasion great loss of life and property. 
But there is a Yorkshire proverb which is true in Aus- 
tralia. " There's no surer debt than what dry owes to 
wet ;" that means, that much the same quantity of water 
falls, only at long intervals. When people can learn by 
science and industry, how to save the water of the flooded 
rivers, instead of allowing it to drown them, they will 
be able to bear the long summer drought. We complain 
often of the uncertainty of our climate, never knowing 
one day, whether the next will be wet or dry, but it really 
saves us a great deal of trouble. 

The native animals in Australia are hardly to be found 
elsewhere, excepting the dog and the rat. Most of them 
belong to that singular race that are provided with a bag 
in their skins, in which they can carry their little ones 
the long distances they are forced to go in search of 
water — ^a sort of portable perambulator. The kangaroo, 
the ring-tailed opossum, the flying-squirrel, the bandi- 
coot, all have these bags, as you will see when you visit 
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the Zoological Gardens in London. Cockatoos and 
parrots abound, and parrot-pie is a favonrite dish. There 
is a kingfisher, called the laughing jackass, from its note> 
which, with some other birds of that kind, f^pears to be 
able to live without water. The largest bird they have 
is the emeu, a sort of ostrich, which can outrun the 
fastest dog, and can break the leg of a man. It is said 
that the cock bird hatches the eggs, and that the hen 
goes out for food, which is as odd as if your father 
cleaned and cooked, and your mother went out to plough 
and dig. The swans there are black, and the eagles 
white. There were no horses till they were imported 
from England. Now herds of them gallop wild about 
the woods, and are almost to be had for the trouble of 
catching them. All the settlers* boys bom in the bush 
can ride anything, and ride anywhera 

It is curious that they have been obliged to import 
sparrows from hence, to destroy the insects that would 
otherwise have eaten up the crops of grain. In America 
they have sent for them for the same purpose. These 
useful little birds are the very creatures that boys here 
are so fond of killing; indeed, in some stupid parishes 
in England a reward is offered for their destruction. 

You now have some idea what this country is like, 
where many of your friends probably now are, and where 
you may some day wish to go. In the towns your life 
would be very much the same as in England. Indus- 
trious good workmen will get good wages here or there ; 
but to those who are not skilful at any particular trade, 
the bush affords much greater advantages, than fall to the 
lot of an agricultural labourer here. To begin by taking 
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service with a squatter is the hest chance of getting on, 
and a very good chance it is, as you may see by Tom 
Townsend's history; and thousands of other successful 
emigrants could tell the same tale. 



GOOD THINGS FROM DISTANT PLACES. 

Tea is brought from China ; 
Bice from Carolina, 
India, and Italy, — 
Countries far beyond the sea. 

Coffee comes from Mocha ; 
Wholesome tapioca 
Is from the West Indies brought, 
Where the humming birds are caught. 

That same land produces 
Fruits of richest juices, — 
Shaddocks, oranges, and limes, 
Eipen in those sunny climes* 

Tamarind and guava. 
Pine- apples, cassava, 
(Or the tapioca bread,) 
There are in profusion spread. 

Who would get the sago, 

Far as India may go ; 

There the cocoa-nuts are growing. 

There the skies are fiercely glowing. 
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Indigo for dyeing 

Is of her supplying ; 

Lofty palms you there may view, 

With the feathery bamboo. 

Shawls so rich and handsome, 
Diamonds worth a ransom, 
From the same far country brought, 
Are by wealthy people bought, 

Ceylon's balmy island 
Long hath furnished my land 
Both with cinnamon and pearls. 
Worn by dames and pretty girls. 

Pepper, which so nice is. 
Cloves and other spices, 
We receive from Indian isles, 
Distant many thousand miles. 

Sugar so delicious, 
Arrow-root nutritious, 
Are convey'd, I here protest, 
From the Indies, East and West. 

Plantain and banana 
Grow in hot Guiana ; 
There the chocolate is found — 
Parrots in the woods abound. 

Books that you may read in. 
This fact are agreed in. 
That Peru and Mexico 
Gold and silver have to show. 
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White and fleecy cotton 
Grows fbU many a dpot on,— 
In North and South America, 
India and A&ica. 

Many a one who tarries 

For a while at Paris, 

Bays the treasnres of the place, 

Toys and trinkets, gloves and lace. 

Port and sparkling sherry, 
Wines that make yon merry. 
Come from Portugal and Spain ; 
France sends claret and champagne. 

Mbs. Henby Nelson Colebidge. 



INDIA. 

Few English people go to India with the intention of 
making it their home. The object of most English who 
visit India is rather to earn money quickly, and to return 
home to spend it. In Australia or Oanada, as you hA\e 
read, many of our country people settle for life. 

The climate in the south of India is too hot for British 
workmen; but we have lately got possessions in the 
northern provinces, where railroads are making and tea 
being planted, and it is very possible that Some of you 
who would like to see the world, may accept an offer of 
work in India. 

There are two ways of going to India. If you will get 

d3 
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out your map yon will better nnderstand what yon are 
about to read. People either go by ** Long Sea," or else 
by what is called the " Overland Boute." If yon intend 
to go by Long Sea you will embark in the Thames in a 
large ship going to Lidia, called an Lidiaman. You will 
go straight, without change of vessel, from England to 
< Calcutta, and with as little trouble on your part as if yoa 
were a horse or a cow. There is much for you to see on 
the voyage. Fu-st you wiU go through a forest of ship- 
ping in the Thames, then through the Straits of Dover, 
to the English Channel, where, at the Land's End, yon 
will take your last look of old England. When far away 
you will often remember the white cliffs and green fields 
you have left behind. But then you will enter the Bay 
of Biscay, when you will think only of how sick you are, 
for it is almost always rough there although it is a bay. 

Perhaps you may touch at Lisbon, in Portugal, that 
your captain may lay in some of the port- wine that is 
made there, and you will like a supply of grapes and 
oranges. The next place you reach will be the island of 
Madeira, from whence comes the wine so named. Li 
•this place the vdnters are so warm that consumptive 
people often go there to avoid our cold winds and frosts. 
Perhaps you may stop at St. Helena, the island where 
Buonaparte, about whom you have read in the Fourth 
Standard, was imprisoned after the battle of Waterloo. 
Then you may go to the Cape of Good Hope, the 
southern tip of Africa. From your ship you will see 
Table Mountain, so called because it has a flat top, which 
is very often covered with a white mist like a table-cloth. 
Cape Town belongs to us, and is a healthy place in which 
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to live. Toa' will be forttmate if yonr vessel calls at 
Ceylon, and you can smell "the spicy breezes which 
blow soft o'er Ceyion*s isle." The Cingalese men wear 
their hair long, and torn it np with combs like women. 
Their bodies, from their necks to their heels, are covered 
with what look like large bed-curtains. Point de Galle 
seems to be one lai-ge shop. It is full of Cingalese 
beseeching you to buy all sorts of things, from walking- 
sticks and peacocks* feathers to precious stones and 

• 

elephants. Coffee, cinnamon, rice, and cocoa-nuts grow 
in Ceylon in abundance, and the flowers and fruits are 
beautiful beyond anything that you have ever seen or 
imagined. From thence you will not be long before you 
reach the shores of India. 

Now we will see how you would go by the Overland 
Route. First you must get your railway ticket from 
London to Folkestone or Dover. From either place 
rather less than two hours spent on the water will bring 
you to the merry land of France. As soon as you 
land you must push on to the railway station, and 
take your place for Paris. When you reach that large 
gay town, you will think, should it happen to be fine 
weather, that some great entertainment is going on. 
Everybody eats, drinks, and talks out of doors. The 
parks and public gardens are full of shows, and of 
dancing and singing, and every sort of fan; but you 
have not time or money enough to loiter, and must 
hasten to Marseilles, a bustling, mercantile town in the 
south of France, and when there, the sooner you find a 
ship going to Alexandria the better. 
You will now sail on the Mediterranean Sea, so called 
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beeatuse it is sarroonded by land, which is the meaning 
of the word Mediterranean. On this sea there are no 
tides, bat yon may meet with storms ; and what is esUed 
a white squall is very unpleasant, and sometimes dan- 
gerous. You may touch at the island of Malta, which 
belongs to England, where is made the Maltese lace so 
much valued here. As you pass near Sicily you will 
see the burning mountain of Etna. When you arrive 
at Alexandria you will find a crowd of brown and black 
people, the boys all screaming to you to give them 
'< Backsheesh I" meaning <*a few coppers," for no par- 
ticular reason, but I do not know that they are worse 
than those English boys who are not ashamed, though 
they ought to be, to beg of strangers. In Alexandria 
you will see a great many one-eyed people, for in this 
dirty, dusty country there is a great deal of ophthahnia, 
an infectious disease of the eyes, which often destroys 
the sight. It is said that often four men rowing a boat 
will only have five eyes among them instead of eight. 

Again into a railway carriage, and on to Cairo.* A 
queer old town, where the streets are so narrow that no 
carriages pass, but everybody rides about on donkeys. 
If it happens that a large party from England meet at 
Cairo a largo party coming from India, you will find 
a great scarcity of food and beds ; but in that climate a 
mat on the flat roof of a house makes a good enough 
place for sleeping ; and you will be waked in the morning 
by the news that it is time to go forward to Suez. Going 

• Since this was written the Suez Canal, which joins the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Seas, has been opened. Africa, in feet, has 
by this canal been made an island. 
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there, you travel through ** the Great Desert.*' Yoa have 
often read about places looking deserted, bat until you 
are there, you can form no idea what it is to see all 
around you — ^before, behind, and on each side — nothing 
but stones and sand, the stones covering the sand. Not 
a tree, nor a flower, nor even a green leaf, nor a blade of 
grass, nor a bird to be seen. Nothing but hard, bright, 
glistening stones : and when the sun shines hotly upon 
Lm. you feel almost as if you were surrounded by a eea 
of flame* Sometimes a sand-storm occurs. If you were 
travelling on a camel, as was the custom till lately, you 
would have to lie down flat and cover your head, to pre- 
vent yourself being suffocated by the sand. A camel, on 
account of its peculiar fltness for travelling on sand, is 
sometimes called the ship of the desert. However, now the 
railway quickly conveys you to Suez. It seems strange 
to be able to find your train over the Great Desert in Brad- 
shaw, and to see all the stations at which you stop marked 
there. 

From Suez you will embark on the Bed Sea, that 
long, narrow piece of water where Pharaoh and his host 
were drowned when pursuing the Israelites; and at a 
little distance you may see Mount Horeb and Mount Sinai. 
It is said to be the hottest place you can find between 
London and Calcutta ; and if the steamer is very crowded 
you will be glad enough to reach Aden, although it is a 
wretched, barren place. There you will be very much 
amused by the Somalees. They are Africans, who wear 
enormous wigs, larger than our soldiers* bear-skins, but 
dyed scarlet. These head-dresses look, on the Africans' 
black skins, more ugly than you can imagine. All our 
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ships take in coals at Aden, and the passengers are glad 
enough to leave it, and go on their way. You vnH touch 
at Madras to land passengers and goods, and you will be 
frightened when you see the little boats that come out for 
them, almost swallowed up by the surf, that is, the large 
waves that dash violently against the coast. Then you 
will soon reach your destination, for I will suppose that it 
is to Calcutta, the capital city of India, that you are 
bound. 

To arrive there by long sea will cost you about £80.' 
The overland route would be perhaps £60. Travelling 
by the overland route you will see a great variety of 
nations — ^French people, Egyptians, Nubians, Arabs, and 
Cingalese ; all looking strange and queer to you ; and you 
will probably hate many of their customs, and despise 
them for anything in which they differ from your own 
country people. 

It is said that very young Englishmen just going out 
to India, fresh from school or college, full of spirits at 
finding themselves their own masters, some times behave 
to the natives in a way they would not like themselves, 
if a foreigner in England did the same things to them. 
These young men, when asked for Backsheesh, will knock 
the boys' heads with their umbrellas, pelt the crowds at 
the stations, speak to ''the niggers,** as they call the 
Hindoos, as if they were dogs (not as kindly, indeed, as 
some people speak to their dogs), and, in fact, they 
appear to think the natives are bom to be their slaves. 
This bad behaviour is not, of course, universal among 
the young Englishmen. Many of them feel most kindly 
towards the natives, and are anxious for their improve- 
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xnent in every way, sparing neither time nor money to 
effect it. 

It is trne that there are some parts of the character of 
the Hindoos which make it difficult for us to respect them. 
We do not like their crouching, suhmissive manner, which 
is so different from the upright, straightforward way in 
which an English lahourer speaks. An English clergyman, 
having turned away a native servant for insolence, stated, 
that for weeks that man stood at the gate of his compound, 
ran for miles hy the side of his palanquin, and, if he saw 
him walking, he threw himself on the ground at full 
length, kissed his feet, exclaiming in fiindustanee, ** Oh, 
great heing ! Oh, representative of God I have pity on 
your slave I punish me, whip me, hut let me be your 
slave, oh, great king I '* He was an old man, with a long 
beard, and he rubbed it in the dust, and cried and sobbed. 
His master forgave him, and he became a good servant. 
But those are not the manners that we like in England ; 
they seem to show so little self-respect and manli- 
ness. 

Now if you will get out the map of Hindostan, you 
shall learn a little of the geography of this great country. 
It is bounded on the north by the Himalaya Mountains, 
which divide it from Thibet ; on the south by the Indian 
Ocean; on the east by Burmah and the Bay of Bengal; 
and on the west by the Arabian Sea, Beloochistan, 
and Afghanistan. The southern parts are divided into 
three Presidencies — Bombay ^ Madras, and Bengal, We 
send from England a governor and a bishop to each. 
Besides these, there is a Governor- General ; and he has 
almost the same powers as our Queen has here, exer- 
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oising them as her representative ; bat he only holds his 
position there for five years. 

Then we also possess the north-west provinces, in- 
cluding the Ponjaub and Scinde. 

Besides the capitals of the three presidencieSi the prin- 
cipal cities are Patna, Benares, Cawnpore, Agra, Locknow, 
Lahore, and Delhi. You will read something about most 
of these places in this book, so find them out in yonr map. 

The Brahmapootra river is on the east, the Indns on 
the west, and the Ganges rises in the Himalayas, and 
falls into the sea at Calcutta. The Ganges is a splendid 
river, and so the Hindoos must think, for they worship it, 
and believe that if they die on its shores they are sure 
to be happy in another world. It is rather dreadfol, 
however, so constantly to see dead bodies floating in it, 
though the natives drink of the water, and call it blessed. 

You will perhaps wonder what business we English have, 
to be governing a hundred and seventy millions of black 
people, or how we came to India at all. In the year 
1689, a few London traders got possession of a small slip 
of the coast, near Madras. They prospered, and others 
joined them, and in time they became a powerful company, 
called the India Company. Whenever we and the natives 
had a dispute, we always got the best of it, and they the 
worst. Our power in India was, however, first firmly 
fixed by Lord CHve, who fought the battle of Plassey 
against Sooruj-ood Dowlah in 1757, and routed 68,000 
natives, with only 8,000 British. Another great victory 
was achieved by Sir Arthur Wellesley (afterwards the Duke 
of Wellington), over the Mahrattas at Assaye, in 1808. 
There the numbers were 4,500 British against 44,000 
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natives. Then the rajahs, or native chiefs, were mneh 
given to quarrelling amongst themselves, and seeing how 
strong we were, were glad to come to us for protection, and 
to pay us tribute for defending them from each other. In 
fiust, they found out that they did not know how to govern, 
and that we did. So bit by bit we got to rule directly or 
indirectly over the whole of this immense empire. Hence 
has arisen emplo3nnent for a great number of the sons of 
English gentlemen, who, however, must pass a much 
stricter examination than ever you went through from an 
inspector, for they must prove that they have received 
an education which will fit them to become judges, magis- 
trates, or collectors of revenue, in India. They must 
understand the languages of the natives, and must have 
money enough for an outfit, and their passage out. They 
have to settle the disputes that continually arise, and to 
see that the laws are obeyed. For all they do they aro 
well paid, and hope that at the end of twenty or twenty- 
five years they shall have saved enough to enable them to 
return home for good. 

There are about 15,000,000 Mohammedans in India. At 
one time all India was under Mohammedan rule, and some 
of the largest cities are still mainly inhabited by them, such 
as Delhi, Agra, and Lucknow. Benares is a Hindoo city ; 
but even in Benares there are Mohammedan temples. Most 
of the largest and finest buildings in India are of Mohamme- 
dan origin. Yet the disciples of Mahomet amount to only a 
twelfth of the population. Their religion was founded 
thirteen centuries ago by a man called Mahomet, who 
said he came from God. He wrote a book called the 
" Koran," and gave his followers many orders connected 
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with their religion, which they ohey to this day. Their 
eharches are called mosques; there are no seats, but 
carpets are laid on the floor. They keep Friday instead 
of Sunday. They pray five times a day. Wherever they 
are, or whatever they are doing, when they hear the man 
(generally he is a blind man) in the tower of the mosque 
calling out to them, they stop, fall on their knees, and 
pray. During the fast of Eamadhan they must not put 
so much as a drop of water in their mouths till the sun 
sets. The rich sleep all day, and: feast all night; but 
for poor people who are obliged to work in the heat, it 
is great suffering to observe this fast. They think that 
women have no souls — ^never ought to be seen or educated. 
Yet men are allowed more than one wife. Their priests are 
called moollahs. There are also religious beggars called 
dervishes, who dance and howl ; both emplo3nnent8 are 
considered holy. Those that dance, whirl round and 
round till they seem almost mad. The Hindoos and 
Mohammedans were always at enmity with each other till 
the Mutiny, when they agreed in their hatred of the English. 
There is another sect in India called Parsees, Like 
Jews, they wander about, not having any fixed country, 
and like Jews they are very successful merchants. They 
worship the sea, the earth, and the sun, principally the 
last, and keep fires of sweet sandal wood ever burning in 
their temples. Their religion is of a far better sort than that 
of the Hindoos. They do not shut up their women, as the 
Mohammedans and the Hindoos do, and they are extremely 
kind and charitable to the poor. Some of them are pow 
established in London. The Queen made one a baronet — 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy — very hard words you will say, 
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even for Standard Six. The rites of theii religion consist 
chiefly in bathing and praying, two very good things to do, 
only one wishes that they knew better to whom to pray. 

From a report sent from India by Dr. Mouat, it seems 
that there are whole tribes who only exist by robbing — 
an art in which they appear to be more clever than our 
London bnrglars and garotters. One set, called the 
Gheynes, carry small knives, sharp as razors, in their 
months, and frequent bazaars, where they contrive to And 
out where a man has concealed his money about his 
waistband or cummerbund, and they neatly snip off the 
bit of cloth with their knife, and disappear. Then there 
are the Burryars, who mine under the women's apart- 
ment, and come up through the floor, and will flle off and 
open the bangles (bracelets), and nose-rings, and ear-rings 
of the sleeping women without waking them, and then 
disappear as they came. Then there are the Bhunyas, 
who will cut a hole in a tent, and step over the sleeping 
watch-dog, without alarming the animal. These robbers 
carry a sharp knife ; they work naked, and oil their bodies, 
so that they are hardly ever taken. The Moochees go 
about poisoning cattle for the sake of their skins. And 
worst of all, there are the Thugs, whose sole means of 
livelihood is to murder travellers, and who bring up their 
children to their own profession, declaring that they do 
it in obedience to the goddess Ehalee. Great exertions, 
however, have lately been made by our Government to 
put an end to Thuggism. 

Of course, amongst so many different tribes and nations, 
there are great differences of character. In Bengal it is said 
the Hindoo is deceitful, plausible, and childish in mind ; 
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bat he is thought childish, probably, partly on aeeonnt of 
his want of education. That evil is now in the way of 
being remedied: there are Government schools in all 
parts of the country, where the natives are tanght to read 
and write, though if their parents thought they were going 
to be converted to Christianity, they would take them 
away. But there are a great many mission schools for 
orphans, where they are brought up as Christians, and 
are taught all the habits of civilised life ; but it sounds 
a wretched state of things when only children who have 
lost their parents can be decently educated ; and it is odd to 
find servants who can read, while their mistresses cannot 
tell a letter. Instead of squatting on the floor like tailors, 
and putting their hands into the dish that contains their 
food, as even the native princes do, they are taught to 
sit at a table, and help themselves with knives and forks 
and spoons. They are made to wear clothes, which most 
Indian children never think of, and they are no longer 
married at seven or eight years old, and therefore are not 
so often grandmothers at twenty-five, as is sometimeB the 
case in that strange country. 

It is to be hoped that this will lead the way to mend- 
ing the condition of Hindoo women, who amongst the 
poor are mere slaves, amongst the rich are mere play- 
things. What would you think if your mothers and 
sisters were considered unfit to sit down to dinner 
with you, after they had cooked it ? What a miserable 
sort of home it would be, where all the women and girls 
were closely shut up in dark rooms at the back of the 
house, and were never allowed to appear to any visitors^ 
or to take any part in family matters 1 Here one can 
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generally tell a man*s character by the way he treats his 
wife ; and it is very seldom that a boy tarns out badly 
who behaves well to his mother and sisters. 

One great deficiency in Indian schools is their want 
of ei\jo3nnent of boyish games. Cricket or foot-ball are 
almost unknown. They do not even take the trouble of 
learning to dance. An Indian prince, who visited London, 
and was present at a ball, expressed astonishment at any 
one going through all that fatigue, and said that in India 
they paid regular dancers to dance before them. 

Their school hours last from 10 to 4, with only half 
an hour to eat and rest — much too long you will say, and 
60 do I. Children had better be at play, unless they 
are working heartily, and they cannot do that for more 
than three hours at a time. These Indian children learn 
by heart very quickly — more quickly than you can — ^but 
they do not seem to understand what they learn as well 
as I hope you do. To be able to repeat a string of names 
and dates, is of no more use to you than it would be to 
a parrot, if you have no idea to what they refer. 

One great hindrance to the improvement of the Hindoos 
18 caste, a word you probably never heard, though we 
have something of the same sort here; caste means 
rank, or position in life. Now you know that a labourer 
is here thought to be below a tradesman, as a trades- 
man is' below a gentleman, who works with his head and 
not with his hands, such as a merchant, a lawyer, or a 
doctor. And a lawyer or doctor would not go out of a 
room before a peer or a duke, and the duke would not 
think of taking a place above a royal prince. All these 
are, as it were, different castes. But the Hindoo believes 
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that he is bom in a particular caste, and that nnlesB he 
forfeits it by pollation, he is sure of salvation, owing to 
his birth; and he also believes that it is perfectly im- 
possible for any one bom in a lower caste to rise any 
higher, do what he will. But you all know that here 
most people are glad to stretch out a helping hand to 
the boys or girls, men or women, that are able and 
willing to improve themselves. If a boy has kept regu- 
larly to his school, and can read, write, and cipher well, 
though he begin as an errand boy to some shop, it will 
not be long before his master finds him out, and will give 
him a chance of being a cashier or a salesman, perhaps 
in time he may be a partner, and a rich man ; he may 
even become a member of Parliament, and help to make 
the laws. I do not promise that people are always the 
happier for this sort of rise in life, but in this country 
there is nothing to prevent it. 

The high-caste Brahmin looks down with contempt on 
everybody below, and thinks their touch pollutes him. 
We are taught by our religion that before God we are all 
equal, and that ''we are to be kindly afifectioned one to 
another, in honour preferring one another." But the high- 
caste Hindoo believes that he came from the mouth of 
Brahma, the creator of the universe ; that from Brahma's 
arm came the caste of warriors ; from his breast the caste of 
merchants and tradesmen ; and from the humblest mem- 
ber, the foot, came the despised Sudras, who are meant to 
do every sort of dirty work for their nobler-bom brethren. 
So firmly do the Hindoos believe all this, that they say 
a mouse has as much chance of becoming an elephant 
as a Sudra of becoming a Brahmin. The priests teach 
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that if a Sadra is not respectful to a Brahmin, he will 
after death become a tree ; if he oasts an angry glance 
at a Brahmin, Yama, the god of the lower regions, 
will tear out his eyes, or if he beats a Brahmin with 
only a straw, he will after death, in twenty transmigra- 
tions, be bom of the lowest beasts, for the priests 
believe that the soul enters the body of animals. 

When the Rajah of Mysore was very ill, his priests per- 
suaded him to have a silver cow made the size of life, 
with a hole in its side, and told him that if he would get 
into it while they prayed over him, he would get quite 
well if he would give them the cow. Cows and monkeys 
are considered sacred animals, and they are not suffered 
to be killed. 

If I were to tell you all their strange stories about 
their gods and goddesses, you would think I was describ- 
ing to you the bad dreams of some madman. They have 
three hundred millions of gods. But as they sometimes 
worship the rice that they eat, as the joiners worship their 
planes, the carpenters their axes, and the Brahmins the 
pen and ink with which they have written their religious 
nonsense, one does not see any limit to the number of 
gods, though one wonders what they can mean by the 
word worship. But to pray to one's dinner or to one's 
pen seems reasonable, compared to the horrible beings who 
are set up as idols in their temples. A god named Krishna 
is described as a thief and a murderer, another, Shiva, has 
a necklace of human skulls, and his bracelets are poi- 
sonous snakes ; he has a wife called Khalee, who rejoices 
in death and destruction; the Brahmins say that the 
blood of a tiger delights her for ten years, but the blood 
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of a human being makes her happy for one thousand years. 
She is the special friend of thieves, robbers, and mnr* 
derers. Every band of thieves begs for her protection, 
and in her name they worship the instruments with which 
they break into a house and mean to commit murder. 
Then the Thugs, disciples of Ehalee, say that it is to 
please her that they waylay travellers, pretend to be 
their friends, and when they are asleep, strangle and rob 
them. If they are caught and executed they think that 
it is because they have not murdered enough to please 
Khalee, or she would have saved them. 

Juggemath, meaning Lord of the World, is one of 
their favourite deities. Once a year he is moved from 
the temple to his great car with twenty-four Wheels, and 
dragged by thousands of people to his country-house. 
Every one who lends a hand by holding a rope will 
receive remission of ten million sins. Every one who 
even looks upon the idol, will obtain pardon hereafter, 
both for his own sins, and for those of his grandparents. 
Many people used to be crushed under the wheels, by 
accident it was said, but it is allowed that such a death 
ensures the highest beatitude in heaven. In Orissa, on 
his festival, the god has diamond eyes and gold arms put 
on for the day. 

I think you must have heard enough of these horrors, 
and it is a pleasure to know that there seems a hope that 
such a wicked and degrading religion (if religion it con b^ 
called) is beginning to disappear under the influence of 
education. Railways do much to destroy caste ; they 
make it difficult for a Brahmin never to come in contact 
with one whose touch he would formerly have feared 
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would disgrace him here, and send him to misery here- 
after. Now that they read English books, even if they 
do not become Christians, they mast know better than 
to believe in such monsters of vnckedness as Khalee 
or her worthy husband Shiva. Their temples are in- 
numerable, and contain fearfully ugly painted figures ; 
some have many heads, one has a hundred hands. They 
are under the care of priests, Brahmins, who Hve upon 
the offerings of the people to the gods, and who arrange 
feasts and processions in their honour, where every kind 
of wild wickedness goes on. Missionaries have tried 
hard to convert these people to Christianity, and it seems 
sad that during a hundred years there has been so little 
success. But the missionaries are few and the heathen 
are many, and owing to caste, the Hindoo converts are 
chiefly of the lowest class. Dr. Macleod, a recent traveller 
in India, tells us that three societies, who have in Southern 
India 80 missionaries, now have 72 ordained native 
clergy, 17,400 communicants, 95,168 baptised adherents, 
and the native Christians have themselves subscribed 
£2fi00 towards the support of the ministry. 

A very good and a very clever man named Reginald, 
Heber went out in the year 1824 to India as bishop, 
and travelled about, holding confirmations, ordaining 
clergy, and visiting schools. It was he who wrote the 
hymn, that is so often sung in church, beginning with 

" From Greenland's icy moitntains. 
From India's coral strand." 

He kept a journal of his travels, and you shall now read his 
description of Benares, the most holy city in India, accord- 
ing to the idea of holiness that prevails amongst Hindoos i-^ 

B 
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Benabes. 



** No Europeans live in the town, nor are the streets wide 
enough for a wheel-carriage. The houses are richly em- 
bellished with verandahs, galleries, and overhanging eav^s. 
The number of temples is very great, they are mostly 
small, and stuck like shrines in the angles of the streets. 
Many of them are entirely covered over with beautiful 
carvings of flowers, animals, and palm branches. The 
material is a very good stone, but the Hindoos seem fond 
of painting it a deep red colour, and, indeed, of cover- 
ing the more conspicuous parts of their houses with 
paintings in gaudy colours of flower-pots, men, women, 
bulls, elephants, gods, and goddesses, in all their many- 
formed, many-headed, many-handed, and many-weaponed 
vaneties. The sacred bulls devoted to Siva of every age, 
tame and familiar as mastiffs, walk up and down these 
narrow streets, or are seen lying across them, and hardly 
to be kicked up (any blows, indeed, given them must 
be of the gentlest kind, or woe be to the profeuie 
wretch who braves this fanatic population) in order to 
make way for the Tonjon. Monkeys sacred to the 
divine ape who they say conquered Ceylon, are equally 
numerous, clinging to all the roofs and little projections 
of the temple, putting their impertinent heads and hands 
into every fruiterer^s or confectioner's shop, and snatchr 
ing the food from the children at their meals. Faqueers' 
houses occur at every turn, adorned with idols, and send- 
ing out an unceasing tinkling of discordant instruments, 
while religious beggars of every Hindoo sect, offering 
every conceivable deformity which chalk, dung, disease^, 
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matted looks, distorted limbs, and disgusting and hideous 
attitudes of penance can show, literally line the streets. 
The number of blind persons is very great (I was going 
to say of lepers also, but I am not sure whether the 
appearance on their skin may not have been only filth 
and chalk) ; and here were men with their legs or arms 
involuntarily distorted by keeping them in one position 
as a penance, and their hands clenched, till the nails grew 
out at the backs. Such are the sights and sounds which 
greet a stranger on entering this * the most holy city ' 
of Hindostan, ' a place so blessed, that they believe that 
whoever dies here, so that he will be charitable to the 
poor Brahmins, is sure of salvation.' 

** One man, Amrut Row, on his name day, gave two 
pounds of rice and a rupee to every Brahmin and every 
blind and lame person who asked for it between sunrise 
and sunset. On each man receiving his dole, he was shown 
into the garden, and compelled to remain there till night 
lest he should apply twice, but he had shade, water, 
company, and idols enough to make a Hindoo pass his 
time very pleasantly." 

Bishop Heber went on, and met with a sick elephant 
on the road, which belonged to ** the Asylum of the 
World," as he was called — that is, the King of 
Delhi. 

** Adjoining a pool," he says, ** we saw a crowd of people 
round a fallen elephant. On asking whose it was, a by- 
stander said it belonged to * the Asylum of the World,' and 
had fallen down from weakness, which was not surprising, 
as instead of an allowance of £2, 10^. a month necessary for 
the keep of an elephant, I was told that these poor crea- 

e2 
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tures, owing to the king's poverty, and the roguery of the 
people, received only 10s. They had given the wretched 
animal a cordial, and were endeavouring to raise it on its 
legs in vain. It groaned pitifully, but lay quite helpless, 
and was in fact a mountain of skin and hone. Another 
elephant of very large size, and in somewhat better 
plight, was brought to assist, and I was much struck 
with the almoEt human expression of surprise, alarm, and 
perplexity in his countenance when he approached his 
fallen companion. They fastened & chain round his neck 
and the body of the sick beast, and urged him in all 
ways, by encouragement and blows, to drag him up, 
thrusting spears into his flanks. He pulled stoutly for a 
minute, but on the first groan his companion gave, he 
stopped short, turned fiercely round with a loud roar, and 
with his trunk and fore-feet began to attempt to loosen 
the chain from his neck. In fact his resistance and 
refusal were so decisive, that an immediate cry arose of 
* Le-jao, take him away I * in which I joined. I asked 
them if there was nothing that the fallen animal could 
have to eat ; they brought a bundle of greens and 
a pot of water. The greens he eat, but refused the 
water, because the people said he thought it was 
physic. 

*' On the 81st December I was presented to the King of 
Delhi. We went on elephants through the noblest gate- 
way I ever saw, which ended in a ruinous and very dirty 
stable-yard. We were now told to dismount and walk, 
which the late rain made inconvenient to my gown and 
cassock and thin shoes, and during which we were 
assailed by a swarm of miserable beggars, the wives and 
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children of the stable servants. Then, after another 
gate-way, oar guides, withdrawing a canvas screen, 
called out in a sort of chant, * Lo ! the ornament of 
the world I Lo ! the Asylum of the Nations 1 The 
Emperor Akbar Shah ! Just, fortunate, victorious ! ' 
Opposite to us was a beautiful open pavilion of white 
marble, richly carved, flanked with rose bushes and foun- 
tains, tapestry and curtains hanging in festoons, within 
which was a crowd of people, and the poor old de- 
scendant of Tamerlane seated in the midst of them. 
We bowed three times very low as we advanced, the 
heralds each time repeating the same expressions about 
their master's greatness. The throne is a sort of marble 
bedstead raised two or three steps. Mr. Elliott an- 
nounced who I was. I bowed three times again, and 
offered fifty-one gold mohurs in an embroidered purse. 
This was received, and I remained standing, while the 
nsual court questions were asked. The old gentleman 
has a pale, thin face, an aquiline nose, and a long white 
beard. I then stepped back, and returned with five more 
mohurs for the heir-apparent, who stood by his father. 
The emperor then beckoned me to come forward, and 
Mr. Elliott told me to take off my hat, and the emperor 
tied a flimsy turban of brocade round my head with his 
own hands, for which, however, I gave four mohurs 
more. We then retired to put on the dresses of honour 
which * the Asylum of the World ' had provided for us ; 
they were a flowered caftan edged with fur and a pair of 
shawls, put on instead of my gown. In this strange 
dress I had to return, my name being announced 
by the criers as Bahadur, Boozoorg, Dowlut-Mund. I 
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found my two companions still queerer figures tban I 
was, having their hats wrapped with scarfs of flowered 
gauze, and a strange garment of tinsel and faded ribands 
flung over their shoulders. Now I offered my third pre- 
sent, being a copy of the Bible in Arabic, and of the 
Prayer-book in Hindustanee, bound in blue velvet laced 
with gold. He motioned me to stoop, and put a string 
of pearls round my neck, and again I offered Ave mohtirs. 
He then announced that he would give me a horse, and 
again I gave Ave mohurs. Then I took my leave with 
nine more bows. 

** All this has not cost me or his Majesty much. The 
India Company have ordered that all presents given by 
native princes should be sold on the Government account, 
and at the same time they take on themselves the ex* 
pense of the offerings made by public men on these 
occasions.*' 

It seems a strange sort of proceeding to us. We 
cannot imagine our Queen dressing up a foreign bishop 
in such ridiculous dresses, still less receiving money from 
him for doing it. The mohur is worth about 30». 

It is the duty of a governor-general to visit the dif- 
ferent provinces, to see that the laws are obeyed, and 
the native princes are rightly treated. 

In 1837 Lord Auckland was governor-general, and he 
went ** up the country," taking his two sisters with him. 
One of them kept a journal, and by reading parts of it you 
will get a better idea of the customs and manners of 
India in those days than you could get elsewhere. As 
the representative of our Queen it was right that Lord 
Auckland should travel in state, and hold durbars. Dur«> 
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bars are tbe same as our Queen's conrts or drawing- 
rooms, where her subjects pay their respects to her. In 
India the native princes go to the durbars in splendid 
dresses and gorgeous jewels, on elephants with cloth of 
gold on their bodies, and hundreds of attendants. Asiatics 
are intensely fond of precious stones, and possess some 
of the finest in the world. They value themselves upon 
them more than we can comprehend. We could not 
understand Queen Victoria being proud of her necklaces 
and bracelets, or even of her golden crown. She cares 
whether her people are prosperous and happy, and 
whether her neighbours are at peace with her ; but not 
whether her pearls and diamonds are worth more than 
those of other sovereigns. 



INDIA. 

Pakt n. — Up the Country. 
On board the Flat (boat) Megna, 

Saturday, October 21st, 1837. — We got up at five this 
morning. The servants all in a fuss, and Wright (my 
maid) was in all the delusions of carpet-bags and nice 
bandboxes, in which she may be indulged till she leaves 
the steamer, and then she will be obliged to wake from 
them, as the coolie* is yet to be discovered who would 
caiTy a carpet-bag, and a bandbox does not precisely 
meet the views of a camel. 

Tlie Sunderhnids, October 2drd, — These Sunderbucds 

* A coolie is a porter. 
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are a mixture of stunted trees, marsh, tigers, and snakes^ 
-with a stream that sometimes looks like a very wide lake, 
and then becomes so narrow that the jungle (brushwood) 
scrapes against the sides of the flat, and this morning 
scraped away all Lord Auckland's jalousies (blinds), 
which are a great loss. I never saw such a desolate 
scene ; no birds fl3dng about ; there is no grain for them 
to eat. Occasionally there is a bamboo stuck up, with a 
bush tied to it, which is to recall the cheerful fact that 
there a tiger has carried off a man. None of our Hindoos, 
though they are starving, will go on shore to cook ; and, 
indeed, it would be very unsafe. The flat is dreadfully 
hot at night. 

October 26th. — We stopped at Khoolna yesterday, foi 
coals ; and stayed an hour, to let the Hindoos cook their 
dinner. The nights are dreadful; all for want of a 
punka;* and hardly any of us get a wink of sleep. How- 
ever, we shall soon overtake cooler weather. The six 
gentlemen passed the three first nights on deck, owing 
to the heat below ; and I sat up in bed, fanning myself. 
The native servants sleep anywhere and everywhere — 
over our heads, under our feet, or at our doors ; and, as 
there are no partitions, but green blinds at the sides, and 
gratings above, of course we hear them coughing all 
night. 

Our native servants look so unhappy. They hate 
leaving their families and their two or three wives. Then 
they are too crowded here to sleep comfortably. Major 

* A punka is a large fan four times tho size of a door, and a boy 
is continually employed in swinging it by means of ropes, so as 
to create a pleasant draught. 
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J. says we have only brought as many as were absolutely 
necessary to us, but they are one hundred and forty. 

Patna, November 6th, — Yesterday was a Hindoo holi- 
day. The whole bank was lined with natives, bringing 
immense baskets of fruit for the Ganges to look at, as the 
nazir * expressed it ; and they were dipping their baskets 
into the river with their graceful salaams,! and then bow- 
ing their heads down to the water. They are much more 
clothed here than in Bengal. The women wear bright 
crimson veils, or yellow with crimson borders ; and have 
generally a little brown baby, with a scarlet cap on, 
perched on their hips. 

November 6th. — ^Lord Auckland held a durbar. Some 
of the rajahs or princes came in great state ; one with a 
gold howdah on his elephant ; and another had a crimson 
velvet covering to his carriage, embroidered with goJd. 
To some of them Lord Auckland gave gold dresses and 
turbans, and we went behind a screen to see the rajahs 
helped into their gold coats. Lord Auckland went to see 
the opium storehouses, worth £1,500,000; and they wash 
every workman who comes out, because the little boys 
even, who are employed in making it up, will contrive to 
roll about in it, and the washing of a little boy, well 
rolled in opium, is worth sixpence. 

Such jewellery as we saw yesterday morning ! There 
was an ornament, called a surpeche, which the rajahs 
wear in their turbans — a diamond peacock, holding in 
his beak a rope of enormous pearls, which passed through 
an emerald the size of a dove's egg. The man asked 
£6,000 for it. 

♦ Nasir, head servant. f Salaam, bow. 
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eoontry honse. Eighteen elepliants, and crowds of natives, 
as far as we could see, were going on, ** Wah I wah ! Hi 
Lord Sahib." Then the whole of the village and his 
eastle were illominated. The Bajah put us three on a 
velvet sofa, with a gold gauze carpet before it. Th^n some 
girls danced, floating aronnd us with their full draperies, 
all the time making flowers out of some coloured scarfs 
they wore ; and, when they had finished a bunch, they 
eame and presented it to us with such graceful eastern 
genuflexions. The whole thing was like a dream. Then 
they asked us to go and see the old grandmother, and led 
as along an immense court, to the old lady, who is blind, 
and very ill ; but they had dressed her up for us, and we 
had to kiss her, which was not very nice. We gave our 
rings, and they brought the trays of presents that are 
usually given, and put immense skipping-ropes of silver 
braid, bigger than a common boa, round our necks, and 
then poured attar of roses on our hsmds, and we left the 
old lady. 

When we came back to the Eanee's room, she showed 
as her little chapel, close to the sofa, where there were 
quantities of horrid-looking idols — Vishnu, and so on. 
The older Ranees, or whatever they are called, had great 
fun when we were going away,' in pouring the attar of 
roses over our gowns, and utterly spoilt mine, which was 
silk. Next time I shall go in muslin. 

Mohuir. — ^We made our first march. We set off at six, 
for as no one is allowed to go before the Governor-General 
it would be hard upon the camp if we were inexact. It 
was very pleasant and cool. There were a great many 
robberies in the camp last night. Mr. B. says that 
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last year his wife and bo lost everything, even the shawl 
on the bed, and the clothes she bad taken off, and he had 
to sew her up in a blanket, and drive her to Benares to 
buy fresh things. Our servants have been stealing, and 
have been dismissed. There is something so very implor- 
ing in these people. Three times they contrived to get 
into my tent with their relations, and they cry so, and 
lay hold of one's feet, somehow it seems so odd not to 
forgive anybody who wishes it even less humbly than 
they do. My Jemadar was interpreting for them, tears 
running down all the time, and it shocked me when they 
said that '^they have followed lordship and ladyship a 
great way from their own homes ; they made one fault, 
one very bad one, but God Almighty ever forgive every- 
body once, or what become of us all ?'* I could not help 
thinking of the seventy times seven. However, I pacified 
them to a certain degree, by giving them money enough 
to take them back to Calcutta. 

We overtook Captain D.'s dogs, all walking, with red 
great-coats on— our dogs all wear coats in the morning ; 
then Chance's* servant stalking along, a great stick in one 
hand, a shawl draped over his liveiy, and Chance's nose 
peeping from under the shawl I 

Sunday. — ^Mr. Y. read and preached so well to-day. It 
was our first Sunday in tents. The largest was very well 
arranged, like a chapel. We were nearly sixty of us. It 
was odd, and rather awful, to think that sixty Christians 
should be worshipping God in this desert, which is not 
their home, and that 12,000 false worshippers should 
be standing round, under the orders of these few Christians 

P Chance, Miss £den*B dog. 
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on every point, except the only one that is of any import- 
ance; the idolaters, too, being in their own land, and 
with* millions within reach, who all despise and detest 
the Christian faith. 

December 2nd. — Lord A'.*s furniture was deluged. His 
whole stock of comfort amounted to one chair and one 
table. He called us in to see his eastern luxury. I 
offered to lend him my arm-chair, and on telling my little 
Ameer to fetch it, he said, " Ladyship's chair in river too." 

I went to see a native female school ; but the parents 
take the little girls away from them as soon as they are 
betrothed — at seven or eight years old ; and even till that 
age they will not send them unless they are paid for it, 

December 28iA. — The King of Oude has sent his cook 
to accompany us for the next month ; and yesterday, when 
our dinner was set out, his cook arrived with a second 
dinner, put down by the side of the first, and the same 
at breakfast. Some of the dishes are good, but too 
strongly spiced and perfumed. They make up some 
dishes with asafoetida ! but we stick to rice and currie. 
Our cook is so cross about it. 

The gentlemen of our party went to the prison to see 
some Thugs — people who consider it a point of religion 
to inveigle and murder travellers. One of the Thugs in 
the prison told the gentlemen, <^I have killed three 
hundred people since I began;*' and another said, '<I 
have killed only eighty myself, but my father has done 
much more." Then they acted over among themselves 
a scene of Thuggee. Some pretended to be travellers, 
and the others joined them and flattered them, and pointed 
up to the sun, and when the traveller looked up, the noose 
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was about his neck. They say they would not steal from 
a house or a tent. 

The dust at Cawnpore has been quite dreadful the last 
few days. Everything is full of dust — ^books, dinner, 
clothes — everything. It is here that we have come into 
the starving districts. They have had no rain for a year 
and a half. The cattle* all died, and the people are dying. 

Powrah, — ^You cannot conceive the horrible sights we 
see, particularly the children — perfect skeletons in many 
cases, their bones through their skin, without a rag of 
clothing, utterly unlike human creatures. Our camp, 
luckily, does more good than harm. We get all our 
supplies from Oude, and we can give away more than 
other travellers. We began yesterday giving food to 
two hundred people. The sight is really too shocking. 
The women look as if they had been buried. 

Lord A. and I walked down to the stables to-day, and 
found such a miserable little baby, something like an old 
monkey, but with glazed, stupid eyes, under the care of 
another little wretch of six years old. I am sure you 
would have cried to see the way in which the little atom 
flew at a cup of milk, and the way in which the little 
brother fed it. Eosina (a native lady*s-maid) has since 
discovered the mother, but she is a skeleton too, and she 
8ays for a month she has had no food to give it. Dr. D. 
says it cannot live, but I mean to try what can be done 
for it. 

KynonzCy Jamianj 1th, — We go on from bad to worse. 
The village is larger, but the distress is greater ; seven 
hundred were fed yesterday, and the struggle was so violent 
we have just asked for some police. We have plenty of 
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soldiers and servants, but they cannot strike the poor 
creatures, who fight among themselves for food. Three 
people dropped down dead yesterday. My baby is alive, 
and I have it four times S day to the back of my tent, 
and feed it. 

FuWjf/uuge, January VJth, — A troop of irregular horse 
has joined us here. Lord A. and I have just been to look 
at them. They had no particular dress on when first we 
came in sight, as they were cleaning their horses, and the 
natives think nature never intended that they should work 
with any clothes on ; but by the time we arrived, they 
were all scarlet, and silver, and feathers. Such odd, 
fanciful dresses. My Jemadar told them that the Lord 
Sahib and Lady Sahib never saw such fine horses or fine 
men, and they all salaamed down to the ground. 

Bareilly, January 19th. — This is the most absurd 
country. Captain N. has a pet monkey, small and black, 
with a long white beard, and it sits at the door of his tent. 
It had not been here an hour when the durwar and the elders 
of the village came on deputation to say, that it was the 
first of that species which had ever been seen in Bareilly, 
and- they begged to take it to their temple to worship it. 
He did not much like trusting it out of sight, but it was 
one of the requests that cannot be refused, so " Huna- 
maun," as he is called, set off in great state, with one of 
N.'s bearers to watch him. Ho came back extremely 
excited, and more snappish than before. The bearer said 
the priests carried the monkey into a temple, but would 
not let him go too. 

Delhi y February 20th. — This identical Delhi is one of the 
few sights that has quite equalled my expectations. For 
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miles round it there is nothing to be seen but enormous ruins 
of mozques and palaces. The king's palace is two miles 
round, all built of red sandstone. There are hundreds of the 
royal family of Delhi who have never been allowed to pass 
these walls, and never will be. Such a melancholy red 
stone notion of life as they must have I It is a melan- 
choly sight, so magnificent originally, so poverty- struck 
now. The marble-hall, where the king sits, is still very 
beautiful, all inlaid with garlands and birds of precious 
stones, and an inscription — " If there be an Elysium on 
earth it is this, it is this 1 " We went into the garden, 
which is all gone to decay too, and " the light of the 
world '* had a forlorn look. All our servants were in a 
state of profound veneration. The natives all look upon 
the King of Delhi as their rightful lord, and so I suppose 
he is. 

** The Kootith,'" — We went at six this morning to see 
a well, into which divers jump from the height of sixty 
feet. They seem to fly in the air till they nearly reach 
the water, and then they join their feet together and go 
down straight, and the water closes over them. But they 
come up again, you need not be afraid. Some jumped 
from a height of eighty feet. I now cannot guess why 
they did not tumble head-over-heels twenty times before 
they reached the water. 

Mr. T. told me a story of the way children travel here 
which sounds very shocking. He said a palanquin was 
brought to his house containing three little English chil- 
dren, the eldest nine years old. They were going to Mus- 
soorie, a ten days' journey. They had not even their 
names written down, or a note to anybody ; but were just 
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passed on from one set of bearers to another. The bearers 
are changed every eight miles, like so many post-horses, 
and it constantly happens, if the fresh ones are not ready, 
that the palanquin is set down in the road. The bearers 
said these children seemed tired, so they brought them to 
Mr. T. to get washed and dressed. He found afterwards 
that they had got safe to school, however. 

Simla, Ajml Si'd. — This is a most beautiful place, and 
our house will be quite perfection. Deep valleys on one 
side and the snowy mountains on the other, and the air 
BO delicious ; fires in every room. We are to be here 
five months. All the native servants are sick, and I do 
not wonder. We have built twenty small houses, and 
have lodged fifty servants in them. But there were 
sixty-seven who had no soi*t of lodging. I should like to 
hear the row English servants would have made, and 
these are not a bit more used to rough it. There is not 
one of them that has not his own little house in Calcutta, 
and his wife to cook for him, so they feel both the cold 
and their helplessness, but they never complain. 

Some hill rajahs came to make their complaints ; one, 
the brother of an ex- raj ah, whose eyes had been put out 
by his neighbour, who had taken his kingdom. Another 
had been dethroned, and half his subjects had had their 
noses and ears cut off. The poor dethroned man 
suddenly snatched off his turban and threw it at Lord 
Auckland's feet, and then threw himself on the ground, 
begging for assistance to get back his dominions. He 
cried like a child ; but we cannot interfere. 

All Dr. D.'s medicines and instruments have been 
stolen. The stomach-pump was cut to pieces, such a 
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blessing for Ilimjeet*s conrtiers t he tries all manner of 
medical experiments upon them. How they would have 
been pumped ! 

November 14fA. — ^I have had such a pretty present this 
morning : a baby elephant, nine months old. I was 
looking out for a large goat for Chance to ride, but 
this elephant will be much better. It just comes up to 
my elbow, and is rather like Chance — seems to have his 
own little bad temper and love of eating. It is worth 
about £40. 

November 2l8t, — One of my servants said it tired him 
to go with my palanquin, might he ride on an elephant 
after me 9 It was much the same as if one's coachman 
had begged to ride inside the carriage with me, because 
it was too much trouble to drive. I have thirty-two 
bearers, so I thought he might be let off; but Captain X. 
assures me a native would put a man to death, who 
refused to run by the side of his palanquin. It is awful 
to think of the power these rajahs have over the lives of 
their people. 

Yesterday was the day of the great meeting with 
Bunjeet. He had on no jewels, only a common red 
dress. At first he had on two stockings, which is 
unusual ; but he soon slipped one off, and sat with it 
in his hand. He is exactly like an old mouse, with grey 
whiskers and one eye. Then the picture of our Queen 
was presented to him ; he took it into his hands, asked 
whether the dress was correct, and whether it was like, 
and he said he should hang it up in his tent and fire a 
royal salute to it. Lord A. has returned Bunjeet' s visit. 
Some of his presents to us are very houdsome, parti- 
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cnlarly a bed with gold legs, covered with rubies and 
emeralds, the famitnre yellow shawls. He has thousands 
of followers dressed in red and yellow satin. He has 
told his Sikhs that he will put to death anybody who 
maltreated any of our people, or, as they expressed it, 
he will cut open their stomachs, for any incivility. He 
took us to see the famous Sikh temple, in which he said he 
had consulted the oracle about his alliance with us. There 
was a dispute about Lord A. taking off his shoes before 
entering it. Eunjeet takes off his and stoops down and 
puts dust on his head. So at last Lord A. drew some 
dark stockings over his shoes, and my sister and I went 
in white ones. It is only like taking off one's hat in our 
churches; they do not want their sacred marble defiled 
by the dirt of the streets. The temple stands in a tank,"^ 
and is of pure gold with panels of marble, reminding 
one of Solomon's. There are four folding-doors all of 
gold. There was a large collection of priests with their 
holy books, under a canopy of gold cloth quite stiff with 
pearls and emeralds. The canopy cost £10,000. Then 
one of the priests said that *' the two great men were now 
brothers and friends, and never could be otherwise.** 
Then Lord A. said *' now that the two armies had joined 
(the English and Bunjeet's), they could conquer the 
whole world.'* Bunjeet asked Lord A. whether he had a 
wife, and said that the Sikhs were allowed twenty-five each, 
and they did not dare to be bad, as he could beat them 
if they were. We dined with him, and the carpet must 
have been a horrible sight when we went away. I know 
that under my own chair I threw two broiled birds, an 

* Tank is a reservoir of water. 
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apple, a pear, and a great lump of sweetmeat, and pome- 
granate seeds, all which Bnnjeet had given me with his 
dirty fingers into my hand, which of course hecame 
equally dirty at last. Then he gave me some beautiful 
pearls, which I may not keep ; but Lord A. offered to 
buy them of Government for me. But that is not what 
we came to India for. I don't mind a little ring, but 
I don*t want pearl necklaces. I quite believe the story 
our governess used to tell us, of grocers* boys being 
allowed to cat barley- sugar and raisins as much as they 
would, until they were sickened of them. I have lately 
had such a surfeit of emeralds, pearls, and diamonds, that 
I have lost any wish to possess them. 

Whenever Runjeet dies, this great kingdom which he 
has raked together will fall in pieces again. Our show 
to-day was Runjeet's private horses; I suppose fifty 
were led past us. The first had an emerald necklace 
arranged on its neck, the crupper was all emeralds with 
stud ropes of gold. They said the whole was worth 
£370,000, but no one knows the real value of these 
enormous stones, they are never bought or sold. The 
next horse was dressed in diamonds and turquoises, 
another in pearls, and one in trappings of coral and 
pearl was very pretty. 

December 24^/i. — Runjeet is ill. Dr. D. has been to see 
him, but he never will take any medicine whatever. He 
has a little glass closet in a corner of his palace with a 
small bedstead (a chai*poy) and nothing else, and no 
room for more. He was asleep with all his clothes on. 

27th. — He has been extremely curious about our Sun- 
days and Christmas days, and asked our clergyman 
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to explain what it meant, so he took him translations 
of the Lord's Prayer and the Ten Commandments. The 
poor old man seemed very ill. Bunjeet has sent us his 
treasures to look at, together with his great diamond, 
the Koh-i-noor, ** the light of the world." It was very 
large, but not very bright. 

The Gugga^ January 20th. — I never saw such a scene 
— carts, sepoys, bullocks, trunks, and 600 camels, who 
would not cross the stream. The only way of passing 
them was by tying six of them in a string to the tail of 
an elephant, who then swam across, dragging them all 
after him. They did so hate it. The water was deep, 
and nothing to be seen of the elephant except his trunk, 
and his driver holding on like grim death by the elephant's 
ears. If the hackeries stuck an3nvhere, a dear good ele- 
phant would go in, and rake about and push them along 
with his great hard head. A little further there was a 
troop of bullocks refusing to take the water, and at last 
driven in, and their owners swimming behind, and hold- 
ing on by their tails. This has been going on for three 
days. What I do hate in camp life, is the amount of 
human and brute suffering that it entails. Now I am 
told that my horse is not used to stand out in the rain, 
and that it will kill him. I would willingly give him my 
own blankets and put him to bed in my own nightcap, 
but mine did not come till evening, and was then wet as 
a sponge ! 

" Delhi, March 8. — ^I have made such a nice little pur- 
chase to-day, two little girls of seven years old, rather 
ugly, and one of them dumb, I fear. I gave £3 for the 
pair— dirt cheap. They are two little orphans. They 
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belonged to a very bad man, who used them very ill, 
and was going to sell them to the palace. They have 
not a stitch of clothes, and one is rather an object ; the 
man has beaten them so dreadfully, they seem stupefied. 
1 hope to leave them at Mr. Wilson's Orphanage in 
Calcutta. 

April 1th. — ^W. and Mr. A. have killed a dreadful tigress, 
which they have hunted and given up several times. She 
has killed twenty-two men in six weeks, and took away 
one man out of his carriage, leaving the bullocks that 
drew it untouched. She also carried off a boy, and it is 
supposed gave him to her cubs to play with ! 

Twenty years ago no European had ever been here, 
and now here we are, eating salmon from Scotland and 
sardines from the Mediterranean^ and talking about the 
overland fashions for March, all in the face of those 
high hills, some of which have remained untrodden since 
the creation, and we 105 Europeans surrounded by 8,000 
mountaineers, who look on and bow to the ground if a 
European comes near them. I sometimes wonder they 
do not cut all our heads off, and say nothing about it. 

July 1st. — ^We heard of poor oldBunjeet's death on Satur- 
day. Even to the last moment his slightest signs were 
obeyed. On his last day he sent for all his famous jewels, 
his horses with their splendid trappings, the pearls given 
him by Lord Auckland, and ordered them to be sent to 
different shrines, with directions that the Brahmins should 
pray for him ; then Korruck Singh, his heir, and those 
around him burst into lamentations, and said, ''What 
will become of us if you give everything away ? ** and the 
Maharajah wept, but said it must be so. Then he ordered 
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his famons diamond, the Koh-i-noor, to be sent to the 
Temple of Juggernaut, but again his su-dars represented 
there was not . such another diamond in the whole world, 
and that the whole wealth of India could not re-purchase 
it, so he consented to let it remain. But the rest are 
all gone to these shrines, and will never be seen again. 
Two of his ranees have declared their intention of burning 
themselves with him. 

July ^rd, — Those poor young ranees'whom we visited, 
and thought so beautiful and so merry, have actually 
burnt themselves. Their death is so melancholy, they 
were such gay young creatures ; they died with the most 
obstinate courage. 



A TIGER HUNT. 

TiGEB-HUNTiNG is a favourite amusement amongst young 
Englishmen in India, and when they succeed, they have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they have destroyed a 
dangerous and destructive animal. If you have ever 
seen a living tiger, you will perceive that tiger-hunting 
is very unlike fox-hunting in England, where a good horse 
and good dogs will generally ensure you a day's sport. 

Here is an account of an expedition by Mr. Tre- 
velyan on a large scale in Nepaul, which you will find 
in your map is a slip of land along the foot of the lower 
chain of the Himalaya Mountains, and is in the possession 
of the hill-men. The ground is covered with luxuriant 

♦ See " Up the Country," by the Hon. Emily Eden. 
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jangle, which swarms with wild animals of all sorts, from 
elephants to monkeys : — 

** Permission to shoot for twenty days was given by the 
Prime Minister of Nepaul, provisions, such as cheese, flour, 
sheep, fowls, beer, and wine, were laid in, and forty-eight 
elephants, of which four were howdah elephants, were sent 
forward, and we followed on horseback. We came up 
to the camp just before dark. The tents stood in an open 
space in the midst of the forest. A river lay at our feet, 
in which wallowed a dozen elephants, while their drivers 
scrambled over their bodies, scraping them with a curry- 
comb. The flne old howdah elephants were noble beasts, 
their tusks ornamented with metal rings, and their broad 
foreheads painted in strange patterns. They might be 
one hundred years old. They may have dragged a gun 
into action at the battle of Plassey, or groaned beneath 
the litter of the Great Mogul when he was sovereign of 
the continent from Nepaul to Travancore. They have 
lived to wonder at the roar and rush of a steam-engine, 
amidst regions where they have stood the roar and the 
rush of many a tiger and buffalo. 

'^The howdah consists of a box of wood and cane- 
work, open at the top, with sides about three feet 
high, with a tolerably comfortable seat in front for 
the sahib, and a remarkably uncomfortable one behind 
for his attendant, who holds a white linen umbrella, 
with which he contrives to come to the most fright- 
ful grief whenever you get amongst the trees. The 
wood is full of graceful gaudy birds, not seated in 
uneasy attitudes under a glass case in a drawing- 
room, Citanng in ghastly fashion out of their bead 
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eyes, bnt piping and darting about amongst their native 
foliage. The big baboons swinging from branch to 
branch,, and the lesser monkeys scudding along the 
cordage of knotted creeping plants, instead of being 
the prisoners of Italian organ-grinders (a nuisance alike 
to man and ape). When no game is in view I have 
the amusement of observing the almost human sagacity 
of my elephant, of watching him making his way, 
howdah and all, through thickets which a man on foot 
could not penetrate, breaking off great branches and 
tearing down creepers with his trunk, and pushing 
over small trees with his massive forehead. Then it is 
pleasant to tell the time, not by clocks, but by sunrise 
and sunset, to eat only when hungry, sleep when weary. 
** We never were able to move our tents and furniture to 
a distance of more than eight miles from the last encamp- 
ment. The country being strange, there were continual 
mistakes about the names of places. Our guides lost 
their way, and our wheels came off, and our carters 
stopped to bathe ; sometimes there was no track at all. 
Then rice fell short, and the oxen fell sick, and the 
servants fell to loggerheads with the village people. The 
Mahoots (drivers) are a lazy, stupid lot, with none of the 
interest in sport felt by English beaters. The heat and 
excitement of Indian shooting are a severe trial to the 
temper. It is especially needful to be careful with your 
own driver, as he sits immediately below within reach 
of your fist, and the temptation to box his ears on pro- 
vocation is fearfully strong. Just when loading, with a 
leopard in the reeds before you, the driver takes you 
under a branch, which sweeps the top of the howdah, 

F 
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knocks yon breathless on to the seat, and perhaps dis- 

diarges your gnn. We lunched on cold tea 

and plum cake, and then advanced in a half-moon, the 
]!iowdah elephants at each end. Our firing was moe98ant. 
Before we had gone very far, one of the pskd elephants, 
who had all day been in a mild frenzy, became completely 
insane, and knocked over three of his smaller comrades, 
ijiot having courage to attack one of his own size. We 
agreed he was a criminal lunatic, put him inte a strait 
pad and told off two great tusk wallajM ta act as keepers, 
who beat him about with their trunks till he beeame 
tractable^ Several days passed ia this sort of way : we 
bathed and bunted, and lunched and hunted again. We 
shot pigeons, hares,^ a jackal, a wild oat, some pea- 
cocks, and a cobra capella. 

'^At length a man came to tell us that a tiger had 
carried off a bullock at a placQ tea i^iiles off. Now- this 
looked promising for us, for a tiger alwaya lurks fon 
three days near his prey. The forest in which l^e tiges 
was supposed to be lying was large, and we were advised 
to fire at nothing except tiger and s^mbhur (an enormous 
deer of the elk q)eoies). As ahraya hsppcnst pleuty of 
other creatures capie in our way. Antek^aes stood gamng 
upon us out of their large eyes; great hogs trotted 
gravefy away within pistol-shot; peafowl and jungle-^ 
hens scuttied about as if it were a poultry-yard. At last 
we reached a tract overgrown witk rank coarse grass* 
which overtopped Uie shoulder of the tallest elephant. 
Every tree was covered with vultures ; we perceived a 
strong smeU of decaying flesh. Here, or no^diere, v^aa 
the tiger's lair 1 Silent as death,, with finger on. triggeri 
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Biraining our eyes right and left, we came upon the 
remains of the bollock, and then the grass was agitated 
as with the motion of some large animal^ and casting a 
look of scorn at all the men and brutes, forth he stalked, 
the royal Nepaul tiger. Quick as thought came the 
report of all our rifles, and with a roar, a flash of his 
tail, and one tremendous bound, he was among us. I 
have a dim recollection of what followed — our beasts 
trumpeting, and plunging, and rolling, many scampering 
away in ungovernable terror. At the end of what 
seemed ten minutes, and was perhaps ninety seconds, 
the tiger lay dead amidst the trampled grass, with six 
balls in his body, one in the foreleg, and another through 
his brain."* 



LINES ADDBESSED BY BISHOP HEBER TO 

HIS WIFE. 

If thou wert by my side, my love, 

How fast would evening fail. 
In green Bengala's palmy grove. 

Listening the nightingale. 

If thou, my love, wert by my side. 

My babies at my knee^ 
How gaily would our pinnace glide 

O'er Gunga's mimic sea. 

• See " The Competition Wallah," by GK O. Trovelyan, Esq. 

f2 
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I miss thee at the dawning grey. 

When on our deck reclined, 
In careless ease my limbs I lay. 

And woo the cooler wind. 

I miss thee when by Gnnga's stream 

My twilight steps I guide ; 
But most beneath the lamp's pale beam 

I miss thee from my side. 

I spread my books, my pencil try, 
The lingering moon to cheer ; 

But miss thy kind, approving eye, 
Thy meek, attentive ear. 

But when of mom and eve the star 

Beholds me on my knee, 
I feel, though thou art distant far. 

Thy prayers ascend for me. 

Then on ! then on ! where duty leads. 

My course be onward still ; 
O'er broad Hindostan's sultry mejad, 

O'er bleak Almorah's hill. 

That course, nor Delhi's kingly gates. 

Nor wild Malwah detain ; 
For sweet the bliss us both awaits 

By yonder Western main. 

Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, 

Across the dark blue sea ; 
But ne'er were hearts so light and gay 

As then shall meet in thee 1 
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CAWNPORE. 

Miss Eden's account of "India was written in 1837. 
Bonjeet Sing died, and, as she feared, his heirs quar- 
relled, and his empire fell to pieces. Eventually the 
Punjaub became ours. One of his descendants, Duleep 
Sing, was brought to England when a child, and has 
been educated as an Englishman and a Christian. The 
large annuity that we pay him enables him to have a fine 
estate in Norfolk and a place in Scotland. He is a much 
happier man, I fancy, than if he had been an eastern king. 

The famous diamond, the Koh-i-noor, " the mountain of 
light,'* which belonged to Bunjeet Sing, is now in the 
possession of our Queen, and was shown at the Exhibition 
of 1851. 

You see what a, large territory came under our charge 
when we annexed the Punjaub. We required an im- 
mense army, and as European soldiers cannot pass many 
years in India, we have always enlisted a large number 
of natives, who were commanded by English officers. In 
1857 we had 250,000 Sepoys and only 64,000 English 
soldiers — ^four to one ! Yet nobody believed that this 
army would ever turn against us. 

When a Brahmin told an English traveller that he was 
afraid to give up his caste, he should suffer so much from 
the ill-treatment of his relations, he was told that he 
wanted moral courage. <* Courage," said the Hindoo, 
** we have no such thing ; if we had, you would not be 
here." It must have been this belief that made our 
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officers overlook several acts of disobedience amongst the 
natives. 

Now in an army, as in a school, I need not tell yon 
that disobedience must always be resisted. What would 
become of yon all if your master took no notice of yonr 
disregard t>f his rules ? And in the army, a refusal to 
obey has been generally punished with death. But the 
officers of the Bepoy regiments were proud of << their 
children," as they called them ; they had taught them to 
fight, had placed arms in their hands, and confided in 
them. It is not easy to s^y exactly what put it into 
these children's heads to mutiny, though several reasons 
have been given. Sepoys are always in debt, and looked 
forward to plundering all the sahibs.''^ There was an old 
prophecy that the English rule would come to an end in one 
hundred years, and the battle of Plassey had been fought 
in 1757 ; and then the natives were so ignorant as to 
fancy that the Queen had sent every man in her kingdom 
to India, and that if they could kill them all, they would 
find England itself an easy prey. All these ideas show 
you the evil of ignorance. They knew no more about 
England than I fear you do about India. If they had 
ever seen London with its three millions of inhabitants ; 
if they had ever walked along the Strand, or had stood 
on one of the bridges and had watched the ship- 
ping on the Thames, they would have known better. 
The immediate cause of the outbreak, however, was a 
Government order for a new sort of cartridges. The 
Sepoys believed that these cartridges were made with 
pig's and cow.'s fat, and that if they bit them, as they 

* Sahib means master ; Mem Sahib, mistress. 
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must befoi'd firing, they t^oold lose caste, and be dis- 
h<monred here and miserable hereafter.* 

In the spring of 1857 there were quartered at Cawn^ 
tK)re, i;>n the Ganges, 8,000 native soldiers and 800 
English offioers. The barracks or cantonments extended 
seven miles along the edge of the river, each oSicer and 
his family living in his own bungalow, or one-«toried 
house. There you might see in the verandah, which goes 
round three sides of the house, the native tailor at work, 
and a sleepy Hindoo pulling the punkah, that passes 
through a hole in the wall into the bed-room ; a Madras 
valet spreading butter on his mastered toast with the greasy 
wing of a fowl) and a row of red clay jars cooling for the 
master's morning bath. In such a scene does a young 
subaltern often wear oat the weary hours of the hot 
Indian day, smoking, dozing, or trying to get some iur 
sight into the luiguages of the East, from a fat native 
tutor, or pondermg sadly on home and home recollec- 
tions. In the sitting-room is some furniture, the worse 
for wear ; in the bed-room, with the door always open*^ 
for in India they are never shut — ^is a bedstead, enclosed 
with mosquito curtains of white gauze, under which may 
sometimes be seen the sahib, in a silk shirt and linen 
drawers, trying to make i^ for the arrears of a sleepless 
night. The bath-room is beyond, paved with rough 
bricks, where, in a space enclosed in a parapet, he 
stands, while his servant pours water over him from a 
succession of jars. 

* A Sepoy who had lost caste could have no communication with 
his fellows, he would never be spoken to again by wife or child, or 
father or mother ; a dreadful fate well known in India. 
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The native troops lived in long rows of huts, built of 
mud and thatched with straw. Every soldier had his 
own hole, in which he kept an inconceivable number of 
relations, from his grandmother downwards. No sahib 
ever intrudes into their habitations. Then each regi- 
ment had a bazaar, not the least like the Soho Square 
one in London, but consisting of com merchants, rice 
merchants, sellers of cotton, of silver ornaments, of sweet- 
meats, of tobacco and stupefying drugs, jugglers, thieves, 
fakeers, Thugs retired from business, a most unruly 
population, making quite a den of iniquity and sedition, 
amounting to nearly 40,000 persons. There was a church 
at Cawnpore, there were meeting-houses, and a Eoman 
Catholic chapel ; there were an assembly room, a race- 
course, and a racket-court, and a library and news-room, 
and billiard-rooms; there was the band stand, where, 
in the evening, the beauties and wits of Cawnpore might 
be seen and heard ; and there was the ice-club, not a 
luxury, but a necessity in that climate. Life went easily 
on there, though there were rumours of soldiers being 
discontented. 

Early in March, every village near the Ganges received 
from its neighbour two chupatties, or cakes of salt and 
dough, with orders to make two more, and send them on 
to the next village. From hand to hand, and from house 
to house, flew this token ; its meaning was but too well- 
known, afterwards, to signify that rebellion was at hand. 

There was a man living at Bithoor, the Maharajah 
Nana, a bitter enemy of the English, though no one then 
knew it. The English Government had refused him a 
pension, to which he had no claim and which he did 
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not needy for he was very rich; but he promised 
himself that he would some day revenge himself. 
And he kept his word. He exhibited a lively interest in 
our proceedings at home and abroad ; he subscribed to all 
the leading Anglo-Indian journals; he played billiards 
admirably, and especially delighted in the game because 
it enabled him to mix on familiar terms with the officers 
of the garrison. Nothing could exceed his cordiality, 
and the young ensigns called him a capital fellow. If a 
subaltern's wife required change of air the rajah's car- 
riage was at their service, and the European apartments 
at Bithoor were ready to receive them both. Yet while 
his face was all smiles, the lads who, with his sapphires 
and rubies glistening on their fingers, met at his hospita- 
ble board, were all in his heart of hearts doomed to 
die. 

The officer in command at Gawnpore was Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, a man who might have done well in a regular 
battle, but was unfit for such troublous times as these. 
He threw up quite insufficient defences round an old 
hospital in an exposed position, food for twenty-five days 
was ordered in, and then he sent away two officers anS 
fifty men to assist Sir H. Lawrence. He himself asked 
help fi:om the Nana, who joyfully agreed to settle himself 
in the town, his soldiers guarding the treasury and the 
ammunition. Sir Hugh even talked of sending the ladies 
and children to Bithoor for safety,, but did not do it. 
They were ordered into the fortification, and the officers 
slept amongst the soldiers to watch their proceedings. 
On the 20th of May flames burst out amongst the soldiers' 
huts, followed on the 4th of June by opea revolt.. Colonel 
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Ewart ran out, saying, in Hindostanee, " My children, 
xny children, this is not your usual conduct. Do not do 
so great wickedness.'- But it was too late. They were all 
hastening to Delhi, where was the heart of the rehellion. 
But the Nana had other plans and other employ- 
ment for them. He persuaded them to join his standard 
and destroy the English, and turned them hack upon Cawn- 
pore. And within that feehle entrenchment were now a 
thousand souls, of which only four hundred and sixty-five 
were men. And so the siege hegan. But the first game 
had gone against us. The Nana had won the regiments, 
and the regiments had won their colours, their weapons, 
and their pay. At ten o'clock on the 4th the mutineers 
fired their first gun, terrifying the ladies and children hy 
the whizzing sound which soon became so famiHar to 
their ears. The Nana exhorted the soldiers to slay, and 
spare not ; and they thought that their safety depended 
upon killing every sahib, who would otherwise punish 
their conduct. The sun never looked upon such a sight 
as that crowd of women and children cooped within that 
small space, and exposed for twenty days and nights ta 
thousands of muskets and a score of cannon. What 
would you feel if you were shut up in your school with 
a raging mob firing in at every door and window ? Be- 
fore the third day all the slight outworks were proved 
useless, and the shell and shot ranged through the naked 
rooms. Never did men fight better, or at more fearful 
odds. All that was most dear was behind them, all that 
was most hateful was in front. Once they captured 
eleven mutineers; and as no man could be spared to 
guard them, they were made over to Bridget Widdowson, 
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the stout wife of a private. Secured by a single rope 
passed from wrist to wrist, she, armed with a drawn 
sword, made them sit like good children on the ground* 

In vain poor Sir Hugh Wheeler sent to Lucknow implor- 
ing help ; the Europeans there were themselves besieged. 
The thatched barrack being destroyed, the women had 
to spend twelve days with no shelter for their heads, at 
the hottest season of the year ; and they had been used 
to every luxury, to troops of servants, and trains of 
equipages. There Were infants bom during that terrible 
time; there were no medicines, no surgical instru- 
ments for the wounded. The small children could not 
understand it. There was neither milk nor pudding, nor 
jam nor mangoes ; no one to play with them, or listen 
to them. He that used to be most fond of them would 
now come back from shooting, all black and grimy ; and 
would stand at the table, and eat hastily, and run out 
without noticing them;: and some day he would be carried 
in on a shutter, looking so pale and ill ; and another day 
he would not return at all. When they asked that the 
servants might be scolded for sending such nasty dinners, 
their mother would only kiss them and cry. They sorely 
missed their fond and patient bearers, their rooms fall of 
toys, their spacious gardens. One ayah,* while holding 
an infant, had her legd shot off. That was, in truth, a 
dismal nursery. Then water ran scarce, it had to be 
fetched from a well that was exposed to the enemy. 
There was yet another well, which yielded nothing then, 
which will yield nothing till the sea gives up her dead. 
There every night were buried those who had fallen 

• Nurse. 
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during the day ; the cannon raged over their heads, bat 
those below had suffered their last sorrow, and slept 
peacefully. Short was the service read over them ; but 
they might well thank God that those they loved had 
<< been delivered from the miseries of this sinful world.'* 
Mr, Moncrieff, the chaplain, made it his concern that 
none should die or suffer without the consolations of 
religion. When he could be spared from the sick, he 
went round to the batteries, and would read a few prayers 
and psalms to the fighting men. They were soothed, 
some by genuine piety, some by recollections of gladsome 
Christmas mornings, and Sunday afternoons, spent in their 
village church. They listened calmly to the familiar 
words, those melancholy and resolute men. 

Outside all was hope and exultation. Every morning 
some new rajah paraded through the town in a palanquin 
bright with silver, joining the standard of the Nana. 
Put stni, the Nana was daily losing men ; and still, he had 
not entered their walls. He turned his mind to treachery, 
always a familiar idea to an Asiatic. He sent to offer a 
safe-conduct tp Allahabad, if the defenders would lay down 
their arms. He took an oath on the water of the Ganges, 
the most solemn adjuration that he could make, that he 
would keep his promise. Had they not had any lives 
but their own depending upon their answer, they would 
have refused with indignation. Even now they would 
have stood out, if starvation had not stared them in the 
face. But there was no help : they accepted the terms. 

The next morning our countrymen awoke for their last 
day on earth. There was little to pack up, and few left 
to be provided with conveyances. There were relics put 
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away for friends in England, belonging to the dead, 
which crossed the sea that autumn — such as locks of hair 
and notes scribbled on the fly-leaf of a book. And so 
they left their refuge ; the women in bullock carts, the 
sick in palanquins. The Nana sent a fine howdah 
elephant for Sir Hugh Wheeler, but he would not mount 
it, but ensconced himself in a palanquin, which he never 
left alive. A vast multitude watched them going down* 
into that valley of the shadow of death. They soon 
reached the shore, and entered the boats, which were 
thatched. A loud bugle was heard, and many of the 
straw roofs burst into a flame, and a volley of shots 
assailed them from both sides of the river. General 
Wheeler had been killed as he was getting out of his 
palanquin. Mr. Moncrieff in the boat took out his 
prayer-book, and commenced a prayer, which he was not 
permitted to conclude. But now came orders that all the 
women and children that were still alive were to be 
brought back, but every man was to be shot. They had 
to separate the women from their husbands forcibly, all 
except the doctor*s wife, and she was shot with her 
husband. The others returned to Cawnpore. In a small 
building, near the black city, were penned up for a fort- 
night 206 persons; they had neither furniture, nor 
bedding, nor straw. Near this habitation was a large 
hotel, in which the Nana fixed his head-quarters. He 
had himself proclaimed as the maharajah, and he lived in 
a perpetual round of feasting, dancing, and pantomime — 
while he ordered that two of the EngHsh ladies should daily 
grind the corn at a handmill, as the greatest degradation 
he could inflict. The number pf the captives diminished 
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fast, and there were mmotirs of help advancing. And 
the city had hegun to get tired of his atrocities, and to 
long for the return of the open-handed Englishmen who 
spent and gave so mnch. <* That pig Nana " was now 
his appellation* No decent people were seen in the 
streets — ^no husiness was done. Tradespeople bnried 
their money in the earth. The Nana took to writing 
proclamations, and ordered the city to be illuminated, 
because, as he announced, an army sent from London 
had been destroyed by the Pacha of Eg3rpt; and he 
added, *<When intelligence of the destruction of the army 
from London arrived, the Governor-General at Calcutta 
was grieved and distressed, and beat his head.*' But the 
onward march of the English was not to be delayed by 
the Nana*8 falsehoods. Late in May landed at Calcutta a 
wing of a regiment, under Lieutenant- Colonel Neill and 
Major Benaud, who marched them straight to the railway 
station, where a train was starting : and when the station- 
master refused to wait till all could be placed in the cars, 
Colonel Neill ordered the man to be arrested, and an-^ 
bounced that he was going to be his own traffic manager. 
Travelling in this high-handed style he reached Benares, 
bundled the insurgents out of the place, quieted the fears 
of the Europeans, and pushed on in hot haste. When 
bullocks broke down he harnessed strings of natives to 
the carts. Unfortunately, though badly off for food and 
medicines, beer, brandy, and wine were to be had for 
sixpence a bottle ; on which the Colonel bought up the 
whole stock of liquor, and broke the bottles, ransacked 
the country for provisions, and so stopped the cholera, 
which was ravaging the army. In July he was joined 
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by General Havelock, and they marched in a blazing sun 
till they finally halted, in a state of exhaustion, five miles 
from Futtehpore, where the enemy were encamped. 

Our weary people were enjoying their " little break- 
fast/* as the early morning meal is called, when the 
mutineers poured down upon them. Never was such a 
battle. ** I might say," wrote the General, "that in ten 
minutes the action was decided.'* They ran like dead 
leaves before the winds, spreading reports that the sahibs 
had come back, dressed as women, to avenge what had 
been done to women, meaning the Highland regiments in 
their kilts. 

When the Nana heard this news, he first saw eight 
couriers butchered, and then ordered a fresh army to go 
put. This time they met upon a bridge. With set teeth 
and flashing eyes, pelted by shots, the English ran upon 
the enemy in the narrow passage, with that expression 
on their countenances which the sahibs always wear 
when they do not mean to turn back ; and the rebel army 
broke and fied. The Nana, who was as cowardly ad he 
was cruel, did not lead his army himself on this occasion; 
he had sent his brother at their head ; and when this 
brother returned with news of a second defeat, the Nana 
said there must be another effort made south of Cawn- 
pore. Then came the question — ^what was to be done 
with the prisoners ? They thought the British were 
fighting only for the sake of delivering them, and, if they 
knew that they were dead, they would not risk another 
battle for the sake of burying them. They little knew the 
British who believed this tale. However, the Nana was 
the most persuadable of men, if there wag any question of 
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bloodshed, and he ordered the five men who were 
prisoners with the women, to be brought before him and 
shot. The Nana was lounging under a spreading lime 
tree, the gold lace in his turban glittering in the sun- 
shine, a deep throng of spectators surrounding him to see 
the sight. When this was over, a woman called the 
Begum was told to tell the ladies that they were to be 
killed. The Sepoys refused to touch them, either from 
fear of the retribution that they felt was near, or perhaps 
they had some gleams of pity for those they had seen in 
high places. However, the Begum found two butchers 
and three other low men, and before noon, on the 16th 
of July, there was not a living European in Cawnpore. 
But there were plenty at no great distance. 

After an obstinate fight, in which the Nana was 
present, the victorious Englishmen entered the city ; 
while he, breathless with fright, went off to his gorgeous 
palace at Bithoor, on a bleeding and exhausted horse. 
Far otherwise had he been used to return there after a 
state visit to the English quarter — lolling, vinaigrette in 
hand, beneath the breath of fans, surrounded by a 
moving hedge of attendants. Once again in the home 
of his fathers, he slept as the wicked sleep whose sin 
has found them out ; and when the next day came, he 
departed in fear, and was never seen again among the 
haunts of peaceful men, leaving his wealth to the spoiler, 
and his halls to the owl and the snake. Yet a few weeks, 
and he had escaped across the Nepaulese marshes, to a 
life of suspense, and toil, and privation, amongst the 
Himalayan solitudes. The end of that man we know 
not, and may never know. Perchance, as they hover 
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over some wild ravine, or wind-swept peak, the eagles 
wonder at the great ruhy whieh sparkles amongst the 
rags of a vagrant, who perished amidst the snows of 
a past December.* 

One can scarcely wonder, though one mnst deeply regret, 
the entry in General Neill*s journal — ** I can never spare a 
Sepoy again; all that fall into my hands will be dead 
men '* — ^when we remember the sight he saw in that 
chamber of horrors, arriving just too late to save the 
innocent victims. There were piles of children's trousers, 
their little round hats, fragments of hair, and of the dresses 
of their mothers. One officer picked up a bit of cardboard 
marked, "Ned's hair, with love;" slips of paper with 
such entries as ** Aunt Lilly died on June 17 ;" " Uncle 
WiUis, June 18th;" "Alice died July 9th;" "Mamma 
died July 12th." The bodies had been thrown into the 
well, over which a memorial church is built. 



LUCKNOW. 



So ended the sad story of Gawnpore, and so probably 
would have ended the siege of Lucknow, if the com- 
mander there. Sir Henry Lawrence, had not been one of 
those wise and thoughtful men, who saw beforehand what 
was going to happen, and then prepared for it. Long 
before the mutiny he had taken possession of the part of 
the town which he saw could best be strengthened. One 
who was with him there says : 

" It was Henry Lawrence's foresight, humanljT speak- 

♦ Adapted from " Cawnpore," by G. 0. Trevelyan, Esq. 
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ingy that saved every otie of the garrison. 3Bat for him, 
I do not believe one Yrotdd have escaped. Three weeks 
before any one thought of the possibility of our ever 
being besieged in Lucknow, he saw that this might be 
the case. He laid hie^ plalis accordingly, got in all the 
treasure from the city and stations, bought up and stored 
grain and food of every kind, bou^t up all the supplies 
of the European shopkeepers, got mortars and guns into 
the Besidency, got in the powder, shot, and shell, and 
heavy guns, had pits dug in which to keep the powder, 
arranged for water supply, strengthened the Besidency, 
cleared away all obstructions, and made every preparation 
for the worst, so that when the whole population of the 
city and the province rose against us, they found the little 
garrison amply suppHed with provisions, ammunition, 
and resources of every kind." 

There were shut up much the same sort of little com- 
pany of Europeans that had to suffer and die at Cawnpore. 
They were constantly sending messages to beg for help, 
but in vain, for other cities were in the same condition 
as themselves. There were new-bom babies and sick 
children, and many widows whose husbands had died 
fighting for their defence, and two clergymen ever ready 
with what consolation they could give ; and there was 
Sir Henry Lawrence, always cheery, and always hopeful* 
He had prepared for the worst but hoped for the best, as 
you had better always try to do if you find yourselves in 
difficulties. 

But he had one fault, he would run into danger 
in a way that he would not have permitted in any 
one else. He chose to occupy an exposed upper room. 
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because it commanded a good view of his assailants in 
the town. There, on the 2nd July, a shell mortally 
wounded him. He asked Dr. Fayret how long he should 
probably live. When the doctor answered about three 
days, he expressed surpiise. As shot and shdl were 
continually striking the room, he was moved down, and 
then he prepared himself for death as a brave man should. 
First he asked Mr. Harris the chaplain to administer the 
Holy Communion to him. In the open verandah, still 
oxposed to fire, the solemn service was performed, the 
officers of the garrison who were present were many of 
them in tears. '^This done, he bade an affectionate 
farewell to all,'* wrote one who was present, << and of 
several he asked forgiveness for having at times spoken 
harshly ; one or two were quite young boys, with whom 
he had had occasion to find fault. He expressed the 
doepest humility and repentance, and his firm trust in out 
blessed Saviour's atonement, and spoke most touchingly 
of his dear wife whom he hoped to rejoin. At the 
utterance of her name his feelings quite overcame him, 
and he burst into an uncontrollable fit of weeping, which 
lasted some minutes. He again broke down when 
speaking of his daughters, to whom he sent his love and 
blessing. Then he blessed his nephew George, and told 
him he had always loved him as his own son. He spoke 
to those present, urging them to pray and read their 
Bibles, and endeavour to prepare for death, which might 
come upon them suddenly, as in his own case. Many 
seemingly rough men were sobbing like children. 

'* Then he gave advice to his successor in command. 
' Let every man,' he said, < die at his post, but never 
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make terms. God help the poor women and children;* 
but * No surrender ' was ever on his lips. He gave many 
minute directions about military matters, and then said, 
<Put on my t'omb only this : Here lies the body of Henry 
Lawrence, who tried to do his duty. May God have 
mercy on him,* adding he wished to be buried without 
any fuss. He lingered till the second day, and then 
passed away * like a little child falling asleep * at eight 
o'clock on the 4th July. When it became needful to 
move the body, some soldiers were sent to lift it from the 
couch on which it lay. Before they did so, one of them 
raised the sheet which covered the face of his beloved 
chief, and kissed him reverently on the forehead. Then 
the others did likewise, and having so done, they bore 
his body to the verandah. That evening it was buried, 
but so furious was the raging of the enemy at the time, 
that no officer could be present, feeling that they did best 
honour to the dead by following his example, and being 
found ever at their post." 

After this, reports reached Lucknow that Sir Henry 
Havelock had been despatched to relieve the city, after he 
had saved Cawnpore. But, as we know, he arrived too 
late there, and with so small a number of soldiers, that 
after many efforts to reach Lucknow, he found it im- 
possible. He had fought seven battles, and had never 
been beaten, but the rebels were so numerous that they 
always gathered again, just as when you have brushed 
away a swarm of wasps, they come buzzing about you the 
next minute in larger numbers than ever. He entreated 
the governor- general to give him more help, and at length 
Sir James Outram arrived with reinforcements. But Sir 
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James was of higher rank in the army than Sir "K&ary, 
and therefore had a right to command, so that after all his 
hard fighting. Sir Henry would not have had the honour 
and glory of saving Lucknow. Solomon says, ** Better is 
he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city." No 
douht Sir James Oatram had heard this, certainly he acted 
as if he had, telling Sir Henry that he should waive all 
his rights, and go with him under his orders as merely a 
private volunteer. None but a soldier can tell what a 
sacrifice this was, but any of you can feel that to give 
up what you know is your right is not very easy. 

Two such men were pretty sure to succeed, and on 
the 26th September, they fought their way through the 
crowded streets of Lucknow. The loop-holed houses on 
each side poured forth a stream of fire. Every roof sent 
down a shower of missiles. Peep trenches had been cut 
across the road to prevent their progress, at every angle 
they encountered a fearful volley, ** but at length," wrote 
the general, *'we found ourselves at the gates of the 
Residency, and entered them in the dark in triumph." 
Then came three cheers for the leaders, and the joy of the 
garrison. 

A staff officer thus describes the scene within the Besi- 
dency. ** Once fairly seen, all our doubts and fears 
regarding them were ended ; and then the garrison's long 
pent-up feelings of anxiety and suspense burst forth in a 
succession of deafening cheers. From every pit, trench, 
and battery, from behind the sand bags, piled on shattered 
houses, from every post held still by a few gallant spirits, 
rose cheer on cheer ; even from the hospital many of the 
wounded crawled forth, to join in that glad shout of 
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welcome to those who had come to our assistance. It 
was a moment never to be forgotten. The delight of the 
gallant Highlanders, who had fought twelve battles, and 
had lost a third of their number to enjoy that moment of 
ecstasy, seemed to know no bounds. 

«The general and Sir James Outram had entered 
Dr. Fayrer*s house, and the ladies and their children 
crowded with intense excitement into the porch to see 
their deliverers. The Highlanders rushed forward, tha 
rough bearded warriors, and shook the ladies by the hand. 
They took the children up in their arms, and fondly 
caressing them, passed them from one to another in turn. 
Then when the first burst of enthusiasm was over, ihey 
mournfully turned to speak among themselves of iib^ 
heavy losses they had sustained, and to inquire the n^:ie& 
of the numerous comrades that had fallen.** And thos& 
losses were so great that though Sir Henry Havelock 
had fought his way into Lueknow, he Ibund it impossible 
to fight his way out. His additional soldiers made ii 
quite impossible for the rebels to obtain possession of the^ 
Besidency as long as the provisions in it lasted ; but very 
anxiously did Sir James Outram continue to write for 
more help. 

It was not till the 10th of November that distant guns 
were heard, and that a bonfire which the besieged lighted 
on the Residency, was answered by a blue Ught from the 
Alnmbagh, which showed that relief was there. An Irishman 
named Eavanagh, disguised as^ a native, offered^togo to Sir 
Colin Campbell to tell him the state of the ganisoii,. and 
he succeeded in reaching him. But though so* neaav there 
WAS much hard fighting before it was possible to azrive ai 
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the Besideney. It was a joyous meeting; but the captives 
were surprised to find that they were to leave Luck- 
now in the dead of night. Even with aU these fresh 
soldiers, Sir Colin saw that they could not dislodge the 
rebels from the town. His first care was the women and 
children, the sick and the wounded ; he knew he could 
protect them, but could do no more. So on the 19th of 
November, that long imprisonment ended. The sick 
were carried, sc»me of the ladies rode, some walked, but 
they aU got off without bemg discovered, taking with 
them nothing except what they could carry in their 
hands. The mutineers continued to fire long after the 
place was deserted^ 

Sir Colin Campbell's managemefltt of this affair has 
always been considered a masterpiece of military skill. 
But the joy of the prisoners at their freedom was to be 
damped by the loss of one wbQ had had. so large a share 
in obtaining it. 

Sir Henry Havelock wrote to his wife oiat the 19th of 
November--^*' Sir Colin has come with 5^Q0Q men, and 
much altered the state of afikirs. The newspapers say I 
am made Commander of the Bath for vsy first three 
battles. I have fought nine since. 1 do not see my 
elevation in the Gaaette^ but Sir CoUn oaJUs me Sir Henry.** 
He added, <<We are getting oqjb women and children, 
which will be a great load off my mind* Harry (his son) 
has been wounded again,, but is doing well.*' 

On the evening of the 19Uu Li^uite^nt Havelock 
being ordered to move with the sick, took leave of his 
father, who was reading Macaulay's history by lamplight. 
A few hours after his son left him he was seized with 
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cholera, and he was carried in a doolie to Dilkoosha, where 
he lay in a common soldier's tent, his son by him with his 
wonnded arm in a sling, and with the other he supplied all 
his father's wants, for he would allow no one else to attend 
upon him. His mind was calm and serene, and he said 
to Sir James Outram, ** I have for forty years so tried to 
rule my life that when death came I might face it without 
fear.'* He sank on the 24th. On the low plain of the 
Alumbagh they made his grave, and Campbell and 
Outram, and many a stout soldier who had followed him 
in all his headlong march, and through the long, fatal 
streets, were gathered there, to perform the last rites to 
one of England's noblest dead. There he lies, close to 
the vast city, the scene of his toil, and his triumph, and 
his death ; and the rest pressed onwards to Oawnpore, 
which they found almost in ruins from the hard fighting 
that had gone on there, and they were glad enough to 
go forward to Allahabad. Lady Canning, the wife of 
the governor-general, had sent there a number of articles 
which she thought would be comforts to those who had 
been obliged to leave everything behind them, and had 
no money to buy more. Each of the many widows had 
some mourning, and shoes, stockings, hair-brushes, &e.y 
were distributed amongst the children. But the enjoy- 
ment of the fresh air after their close confinement, of 
fresh food after their short rations, and their deliverance 
from captivity, filled their hearts with thankfulness and 
their tongues with praise. 
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DELHI. 

Delhi was the real centre of the rebellion, but you have 
heard almost enough about battles and murder, and shall 
only be told of the victorious end of the struggle. No 
English were besieged there, as at Lucknow and Gawnpore, 
for when the mutiny broke out, they were all killed at 
once, except a few who escaped. That was in May, but 
it was September before British soldiers enough could be 
spared to succeed in taking the town, and when they 
entered it, they found the King of Delhi and his family 
had all fled. He perhaps could not have done much to 
prevent the revolt, but neither did he lift up his hand or 
his voice to stay the butchery of English women and 
English men whom he had pretended to honour. 

Attached to our army was a distinguished young English- 
man, Captain Hodson, who had raised a band of irregular 
troops that went by the name of Hodson's Horse, and acted 
under his orders. When he found the king and his sons 
had fled, he begged General Wilson, who commanded our 
army, to let him try to catch them. The general said he 
might, and might promise the old man his own life, and 
that of his favourite wife, but not a man could he spare to 
help him. 

Though we held the city of Delhi, there were crowds 
of natives in the neighbourhood who might return and try 
to retake it. This is an extract from a letter written to 
Captain Hodson*s brother, which was published in the 
Times: — << Captain Hodson started with only flffcy of his 

a 
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own men for Humayoon's Tomb (this was the tomb of a 
Mussnhnan, the son of Baber ; the name is not the same 
as that of the Hindoo god of monkeys). The risk was such 
as no one can judge of, who has not seen the road, amidst 
the old ruins scattered about. He concealed himself and 
his men in some old buildings close by, and sent two 
messengers to the king's wife, Zeeiiat Mahal, offering her 
her life, and her son's, and her father's, as well as the 
king's, if they would give themselves up. After two hours 
passed by Captain Hodson in most trying suspense, such 
as he says he never passed before, his emissaries came 
out with the last offer, that the king would give himself 
up to Captain Hodson only, and on condition that he 
repeated with his own lips the promise of the Government 
for his safety. Captain Hodson said he was ready to 
receive his captives, and to repeat his promise. 

<<You may picture to yourself the scene as he went 
forward, one white man amongst the host of natives, 
determined to secure his prisoner or perish. Soon a pro- 
cession came slowly out, first Zeenat, in a close native 
conveyance ; then the king, in a palkee, on which Captain 
Hodson rode forward, and demanded his arms. The king 
asked whether he was Hodson Bahadoor, and if he would 
repeat the promise of his life. Captain Hodson said that 
he would, and that of his wife and her son, on condition 
of his yielding himself a prisoner quietly, adding that if 
any attempt wfi«s made at a rescue, he should shoot him 
down on the spot like a dog. The old man gave up his 
arms, which Hodson handed to his orderly, keeping his 
own drawn sword in his hand. 

<< It was the longest five miles, Captain Hodson said. 
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that he ever rode ; the palkees went slowly, he with his 
handful of men around him, followed by thousands, any 
one of whom could have shot him down in a moment. 
His orderly said it was wonderful to see the influence of 
his calm, undaunted look on the crowd. They seemed 
paralysed at the idea of one white man (they thought 
nothing ofhis fifty sowars) carrying off the king alone. 

<< Gradually as they got to the city gate, the crowd 
slunk away. The officer there asked who he had got in 
the palkee. * Only the King of Delhi,' was the answer. 
The guard wanted to cheer him, and could only be pre- 
vented by being told that the king would take the honour 
to himself. On giving him over to the civil officer, Mr. 
Saunders, he said, * Why, Hodson, they ought to make 
you governor-general for this.* On proceeding to General 
Wilson's quarters to report the capture, he replied, * Well, 
Hodson, I am glad you have got him, but I never expected 
to have seen either of you again.' " 

Here are some extracts from a letter written by Lieu- 
tenant Macdowell, the second in command of Hodson's 
Horse. The king had given himself up the day before, 
and was safely lodged in Delhi. 

<< On the 21st a note from Hodson, ' Come sharp, and 
bring a hundred men.' Off I went — ^time six o'clock. 

'' Hodson told me he heard that the three princes, the 
heads of the rebellion, and sons of the king, were in a 
tomb six miles off, and he intended going to take them, 
and offered me the chance of accompanying him. Wasn't 
it handsome on his part ! Of course I went. We started 
at about eight o'clock, and proceeded slowly towards 
Humayoon's Tomb. It is an immense building. In it 

o2 
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were the princes and 8,000 Mussohnan followers. Jndi 
by 8,000 more, so it was a ticklish bit of work. We halted 
half a mile off, and sent in to say the princes must give 
themselves up, unconditionally, or take the consequences. 
In half an hour they sent to ask whether their lives would 
be spared if they came out. * Unconditional surrender ' 
waQ the answer. Again we waited. It was a most anxioujs 
time. We heard the shouts of the fanatics inside, begging 
the princes to lead them on against us. And we were 
but one hundred men, and were six miles from Delhi. 

" At length the messenger was sent to say they were 
coming. We sent ten men to meet them, and by Hodson*s 
order I drew the troop across the road, ready to receive 
them, and shoot them at once if there was any attempt 
at a rescue. They appeared in a cart drawn by bullocks. 
Behind them thronged 2,000 or 8,000 Mussulnians. Hodson 
and I rode up, leaving the men a little in the rear. They 
bowed as we came up, and Hodson, bowing, ordered the 
driver to move on. This was the minute. The crowd 
behind made a movement. Hodson waved them back. 
I beckoned to the troop which came up between the crowd 
and the cart. By Hodson's order, I advanced at a walk 
to the people, who fell back sullenly and slowly. It was 
touch and go. Meanwhile Hodson ordered the sowars io 
hurry the princes on along the road, while we showed 
a front and kept back the mob. They retired, and step 
by step we followed them to the tomb. They went inta 
the garden inside ; the entrance was through an arch, up 
some steps. Leaving the men outride, Hodson and myself 
(I stuck to him throughout), with four men, rode up the 
steps, when he called to them to lay down their arms. 
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There was a mnrmnr. He reiterated the command, and 
(nobody knows why, I never can understand it) they did 
so. Now we did not want their arms, but we wanted to 
gain time, and to get the princes away. Well, there we 
stayed for two hours collecting their arms, and I thought 
every moment they would rush upon us. 

'' I said nothing, but smoked all the time, to show I 
was unconcerned ; and very slowly we mounted when all 
was done, and departed, followed by the crowd. Never 
in my life, in the heaviest fire, have I been in such imminent 
danger. Everybody says it is the most daring thing that 
has been done for years — ^not on my part, for I merely 
obeyed orders, but on Hodson's, who planned and carried 
it out. 

"We came up to the princes close to Delhi. The 
increasing crowd pressed close, and assumed every 
moment a more hostile appearance. ' What shall we do 
with them ? ' said Hodson to me. * I think we had better 
shoot them here ; we shall never get them in.' They had 
acknowledged themselves to be the men. Their names 
were : — Mirza Mogul, the king's nephew, and the head of 
the whole business ; Mirza Eishore Sultanet, who was one 
of the principal rebels, and had made himself notorious by 
murdering women and children ; and Abu Bukt, the heir- 
apparent to the throne, and the fiend who had cut off 
children* s legs and arms. There was no time to be lost. 
We halted, and put five troopers before and behind the 
cart. Hodson ordered the princes to strip and get again 
into the cart, and then shot them with his own hand. 
Hodson explained to our men who they were, and why 
they suffered death ; rode into the city with the cart con« 
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taining the bodies, and had them placed in the most pablio 
street, where four months before they had murdered and 
exposed our countrjrwomen." 

Such a daring exploit makes one perhaps too ready to 
forgive and forget, whatever of law and order might 
have been sacrificed by such prompt vengeance on the 
captives. But they were no ordinary times in which 
this deed, and many others of the same sort were done, 
deeds which one does not like to blame, even if one 
cannot justify them. But if Captain Hodson took the 
lives of others, certainly he most valiantly exposed his 
own. There was something very wonderful in the e£feci 
of his coolness upon the angry crowd around him, when 
he stood like a rock amidst the sea in a storm. 

During the assault on Delhi, one of the officers present 
on that occasion, in a letter to his wife, says, ** I found 
time, however, for admiration of Hodson, who sat like 
a man carved in stone, and apparently as calm and as 
unconcerned as the sentries at the Horse Guards, and 
only by his eyes and his ready hand, whenever occasion 
offered, could you have told that he was in deadly 
peril, and the balls flying amongst us as thick as hail.*' 

You cannot have read this story of the Sepoy revolt 
without feeling that the natives were guilty of fiendish 
cruelty, added to the deepest duplicity, and that they 
well deserved the terrible vengeance that overtook them. 
How far that vengeance was necessary and unavoidable, 
we in this country and at this time can scarcely judge. 
It is said that the most unrelenting of their conquerors, 
— such as General Neill, Sir Henry Havelock, and Captain 
Hodson — were singularly humane and benevolent men. 
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But sucli horrors as they witnessed were enough to 
madden them, and it seems as though it did madden 
them. Amongst the privates of our army also there 
was much indiscriminate slaughter of the natives* It 
was well that so just and humane a man as Lord Can* 
ning was governor-general, and restrained it as far as he 
could. 

The future safety of our empire has heen much in- 
creased by railroads. Care is taken now to keep the 
stations and all military stores in our own hands, the 
number of native soldiers is lessened, and no one now 
puts blind confidence in their fidelity. Perhaps the 
best security is the rapid spread of education, and the 
possibility of advancing natives by giving them govern- 
ment employment. 

And when we feel, as we must feel, intense disgust at 
their conduct, let us remember what dreadful cruelty 
their religion permits, and even enjoins. To avoid the 
expense attending the marriage of their daughters, they 
throw them into the Ganges, or hang them up in wicker- 
baskets till vultures devour their dead bodies. They are 
taught that it is right to drag their dying parents to the 
edge of the sacred river, to lie there till the water drowns 
them or until the mud chokes them. Recollect your 
own mother's love, and her anxiety for the comfort and 
preservation of her infants — ^think, too, how carefully 
and tenderly the aged grandfather or grandmother is 
nursed and attended to in their old days, and then you 
will see how difierently the two races must feel about 
the value of human life, until a brighter light dawns upon 
those dark places of the earth. 
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THE PRODUCTIONS OF INDIA. 

Pebhaps some of you may become sailors, and find your- 
selves on the shores of India, in some merchant vessel 
gone there to " fetch home spices rare," or other produc- 
tions of that fertile country. You will get pepper there, 
which warms your soup on a cold day ; nutmeg and 
ginger, that are often added to beer on the same occasion ; 
rice, that makes such excellent puddings; tea, which 
becomes cheaper and cheaper, because it is now grown in 
regions where it had not hitherto been cultivated ; cotton 
for your frocks ; and that useful thing India-rubber, which 
makes waterproof coats and cloaks, keeps your feet dry 
in wet weather, and perhaps you will think it is particu- 
larly valuable in enabling you to rub out your pencil 
mistakes. It is obtained by making a hole in the stem of 
a tree, as if it were going to be bled, and the juice that 
flows out of it hardens into India-rubber. 

Silk- worms do well there, and, mixed with camel's hair, 
silk is woven into the lovely Indian shawls that you may 
see hanging in the silk mercers' shops. They are some- 
times worth hundreds of pounds. You will also see fields 
full of poppies, from which laudanum and opium are 
made. It is to be wished that we did not import so much 
of this last article. If given by a doctor to soothe violent 
pain, it is often a blessing ; but if taken merely to raise 
the spirits, by making us forget our troubles, it is most 
mischievous. People become fit for nothing who have the 
habit of flying to laudanum when they feel miserable. 
The soothing syrups that are advertised as good for send- 
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ihg children to sleep, offcen contain opium, and are very 
bad for them, and sometimes produce idiotcy. 

From India comes indigo, that beautiful bright blue 
colour that you think so pretty. Muslin used to be woven 
there, so fine that it was called woven air, and a whole 
breadth would go through a ring. It cost J^l, Is, a yard, 
but they do not make much of it now. India supplies us 
with jewels ; you may see imitations made of glass in the 
jGirst jeweller's window that you pass, that look just like 
them, but the natives give immense prices for the real 
ones. Little children, without a stitch of clothes, will 
wear endless anklets and bracelets, nose-rings, and ear- 
rings, and are frequently murdered for the sake of their 
ornaments. 

One of the most useful things produced in India is the 
palm tree. At a little distance the trees look rather like 
the feathers of a hearse at a funeral. The cocoa-nut palm 
gives us oil which greases railway carriages ; the white 
nut is good to eat, and the milk to drink ; the shell can 
be formed into cups and basins ; cables for ships are spun 
out of its rough fibre, and these hold as nothing else will 
when a ship is riding at anchor in the teeth of a heavy 
gale. It makes charming bed mattresses, as well as 
matting for kitchens and staircases. The stem furnishes 
the means of making a boat, with masts, spars, and 
cordage. 

But though India is in parts such a fertile country, it 
is subject to terrible visitations from the want of rain, as 
you have already read in the account of the famine in 
1837. Quite lately there has been a plague of locusts, 
which is thus described : — <* The locusts swarm like duB« 

ad 
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in the air ; they will cover a space seven miles long, and 
five in breadth, and green trees are stripped by them in 
five minutes; the large branches will break with their 
weight. The moment they are bom, they begin to crawl 
towards the east, destroying everything in their path. As 
soon as their wings grow, they take to flying. Crowds of 
villagers, beating tom-toms, will drive them north or 
south. They will swim through water, climb over walls ; 
but there are little birds, called bayahs, said to pierce 
a hundred locusts for one they eat, which follow them in 
flocks. The locusts travel east, twenty-four miles a day, 
till they get to the sea, when the salt kills them, and the 
poor people pick up their dead bodies, pound them, and 
eat them." 

The poisonous snakes that abound in India make it 
not a very pleasant thing to walk much in the jungle. 
Indeed, they often come into houses during the rains ; a 
lady putting her hand into a cupboard was bitten by one 
called a cobra de capello, the most deadly of them ; she 
only lived an hour. Then white ants destroy almost 
ever3rthing they can reach ; they come in a swarm, and 
in one night will devour a table and a shelf full of books. 

The number of servants that English people keep in 
India seems almost incredible, but they cost very little, 
and do very little. A lady and gentleman having about 
£800 a year there, kept an elephant, four horses, nine or 
ten dogs, twenty cows, and twenty-four servants, but only 
one of the latter was a woman. They are neither fed 
nor clothed by their masters. They are all forbidden by 
their religion to do each other's work. When the lady 
of the house had a fall from her horse, a servant of hers 
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who was near would not come to her assistance, because 
that horse was not his business. The ayahs, or nurses, 
are said to be much attached to the children, and in the 
mutiny gave great proofs of it, in some cases betraying 
the secrets of their relations in the army, to save the lives 
of the children they had nursed. 



THE TELEGRAPH CABLE TO INDIA. 

How all the old ways of intercourse have ceased, 

Or well-nigh ceased, — and we have lived to see 

The word of England rapt into the East 

Beneath the rolling waters I Can it be ? 

Yea, and through lawless regions which we guard 

And subsidize ; the Arab and the Turk 

Are bound by stress of state, or gross reward, 

To aid the mystic courier at its work 

*Twixt land and sea. Soon, without wave or wind, 

Our statesmen shall despatch their **how" and **why. 

And charge the lightning with their policy ; 

Nor shall our home affections lag behind ; 

For all that longs, and loves, and craves reply. 

Shall move the needles on the shores of Ind. 

Chables Tubneb. 



«> 



AN INDIAN NIGHT. 

How beautiful is night 1 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven ; 
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In fhU-orb*d glory yonder moon divine 
Bolls through the dark bine depths. 

Beneath her steady ray 

The desert-circle spreads. 
Like the round ocean girdled with the sky. 

How beautiful is night ! 



SOUTHEY. 



ON A LADY WHO SET HER SLAYES FREE. 

She dwells by great Kenhawa's side. 

In valleys green and cool ; 
And all her hope, and all her pride, 

Are in the village school. 

Her soul, like the transparent air 

That robes the hills above. 
Though not of earth, encircles there 

All things with arms of love. 

And thus she walks among her girls, 
With praise and mild rebukes. 

Subduing e*en rude village churls 
By her angelic looks. 

She reads to them at eventide 

Of One who came to save. 
To cast the captive's chains aside, 

And liberate the slave ; 

And oft the blessed time foretells 

When all men shall be free. 
And musical as silver bells 

Their falling chains shall be. 
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And following her beloved Lord, 

In decent poverty, 
She makes her life one sweet record 

And deed of charity. 

For she was rich, and gave up all 

To break the iron bands 
Of those who waited in her hall, 

And laboured on her lands. 

Long since, beyond the southern sea. 

Their outward sails have sped. 
While she, with meek humility. 

Now earns her daily bread. 

It is their prayers, which never cease, 

That clothe her with such grace ; 
Their blessing is the light of peace 

That shines upon her face. 

Longfellow. 



SIERRA LEONE. 



Sierra Leone means the Mountain of Lions. You will 
find the place in the map of Africa, on the west sea-coast. 
The inhabitants of Africa are more savage than those in 
any other quarter of the globe. If you landed there, 
you would therefore be surprised to find more than forty 
thousand people, chiefly Africans, talking English, living 
in a well-built town, where there are crowded churches. 
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excellent schools, fifteen negro clergymen, and a bishop 
to look after them. The people of Sierra Leone are 
neatly clothed, industrious, and enterprising, and have 
learned the customs of civilised life. And you would be 
still more surprised, when you heard that they are all 
liberated slaves, or the descendants of slaves, and you 
would wonder how they came there. 

Do you know what a slave means ? Many children 
will tell you that it is some one who . is made to work 
hard, and is sometimes beaten. But servants may be 
made to work hard, and may sometimes get a blow. 
The difference (and a very great difference it is) between 
a slave and a servant, lies in the latter being able to leave 
his place if he does not like it, whilst the slave as much 
belongs to his master, as your dog or your donkey 
belongs to you. In very hot countries, such as the 
southern part of North America, and the West Indian 
Islands, no European* can work in the fields, where 
cotton, sugar, and coffee are cultivated ; but Africans can 
bear any amount of heat. 

The native tribes in Africa are a cruel, warlike race, 
and were always fighting with each other, especially when 
they found they could make money of their prisoners by 
selling them to slave traders. These traders packed the 
poor creatures in ships, built on purpose, in much the 
same manner as herrings are packed in barrels, only 
herrings are mercifully dead before their travels begin. 
One-third of the number generally died on the passage, 
but as the planters of cotton and sugar would give £100 
for a strong negro, it was found that enough lived through 
the voyage to make it answer. Lest they should lose 
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the use of their limbs by such close confinement, they 
"were made to come up on the deck to dance once a day, 
and were whipped if they refused. On their arrival at 
their destination, they were driven to a slave-market, 
exactly as we drive our pigs or horses to a fair. There 
they were made to walk and jump, and a dealer would 
feel their legs and arms to see whether they were strong 
and healthy. They were sold by auction to the highest 
bidder — ^that is, to any one who would give the highest 
price for them. Families were separated, and never saw 
each other again. Some fell into the hands of kind and 
humane masters, but others were very cruelly treated. 
Of course no master would deliberately use his slave so 
badly as to injure him, any more than its owner would 
beat a fine horse till he lamed him, but in moments of 
irritation fearful barbarity was sometimes committed. 
It is not right that any man should have such unlimited 
power over his fellow-creatures. 

It is nearly three hundred years since we in England 
first bought slaves, but at the close of the last century, 
some good and wise men in London began to see how 
wrong it was. It required, however, many years of 
hard work to get a law passed by Parliament, forbidding 
the traffic, and many more before we set our negroes 
free in our West Indian Islands, paying their owners for 
the loss of their services by giving them d^0,000,000. 
Then we persuaded other nations to promise that they 
would not buy any more slaves, and our ships were set 
to watch for any smugglers that attempted to hide them 
in the holds of their ships. We often caught them, but 
we did not at first know what to do with them. If we 
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had merely left them on the coast, they wotild have 
heen again captured and sold hy their cruel countrymen. 
So our Government, having possession of Sierra Leone, 
had them carried there. They protected them from their 
enemies, and hoped to give them a good education, and 
teach them the Christian reHgion. 

At first the negroes could not helieve that any white 
man could mean to be kind to them. Then when con- 
vinced that they were free, they fancied their liberty 
meant that they might seize anybody's fowls, goats, and 
sheep. If clothes were given them they would not pat 
them on. Some chose to live like savages in the woods, 
others existed by thieving. One missionary lost thirty 
fowls in one week. They were eaten raw. They stole 
a dog and a saucepan, and killed and cooked the poor 
animal. They would dig up dead dogs and make soup 
of them. Their religion consisted in trying to propitiate 
the evil spirits or devils, that they believed were the rulers 
of the world by charms, which they called gree-grees. 
Old bones, rams' horns, bits of rag tied to a stick, a 
cannon-ball, an old pewter dish, a decanter- stopper, all 
served as gree-grees. 

To remedy this state of things, in 1798 six missionaries 
were sent out. In two years three had died of fever, 
one was murdered, two returned home. In 1799 the 
Church Missionary Society could find no Englishman who 
would go there ; but some Germans were sent by the 
Society, and they all married English wives. But the 
climate is so unhealthy, that for any one from this country 
to attempt to settle there, was like a forlorn-hope going out 
to battle. From 1815 to 1835 the Church Missionary 
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Society sent from hence seventy missionaries, of whom 
thirty- seven died, or were unable to remain above a year. 
Those that were able to live there, were rewarded for their 
courage by seeing an immense change in the people. 
They had worked and waited for thirteen years without 
making one convert, but the seed sown came up at last. 
A traveller, named Walter, states that ^* he found the 
land well cultivated by the negroes ; some were brick- 
layers, tailors, or butchers. In these ways 600 of them 
maintain themselves, and have relieved Government from 
all expense on their account. They are all decently 
dressed, and the women can make their own clothes. 
No oaths are heard, nor any drunkenness seen ; attend- 
ance on public worship is large and regular, about 1,200 
negroes, on an average. Three years ago Mr. Johnson's 
congregation amounted to nine ; 500 are now present at 
morning and evening daily prayer. The schools contain 
500 scholars.'* The Chief Justice of Sierra Leone says — 
"Ten years ago, when there were only 4,000 people, 
there were forty cases to be tried. Now there are 10,000, 
and there are only six. None from any village where 
there is a missionary or schoolmaster." Dr. Livingstone, 
the famous traveller, says — " We were here on a Sunday,, 
and saw an ordination by Bishop Bowen, and a better 
man for a bishop could not be selected. The Sunday is 
wonderfully well observed. Looking at the change among 
the people, and comparing the masses here with what we 
find along the coast, where the influences of Christianity 
have had no effect, we must confess that England has 
done some good by her philanthropy ; ay, an amount of 
good that will look grand in the eyes of posterity." 
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Bishop Bowen died shortly after this was written. Five 
English bishops have sunk under the climate, but it is 
hoped there will be no more need for risking the lives of 
Europeans there. Samuel Crowther, a liberated slave, 
was consecrated in Canterbury Cathedral in 1864, the 
first native bishop. When a child, he was captured on 
board a slave-ship, on its way to America. He was in a 
terrible fright when brought to Sierra Leone, believing 
that the English meant to kill and eat him and his 
countrymen, and to dye their soldiers' coats red with 
their blood. He was educated in the School Institute 
there, and became a teacher, then a schoolmaster ; was 
ordained a clergyman in 1848, and a bishop twenty years 
afterwards. Now he is again in Africa, hard at work as 
missionary bishop over the Niger territory. 

The fruits of the labours of those short-lived missionaries 
that first went out are now to be seen. Certainly we owed 
Africa some recompense for all the evil we had done her in 
the years that are passed. Lord Brougham said that he 
believed more crime had been committed, and more blood 
shed, upon this coast than upon any other. It was fitting 
and right that where men had sat in darkness and the 
shadow of death, we should endeavour to give them the 
bright light of the Gospel of Christ. 

An Englishman, resident in Sierra Leone, sowed some 
foreign cotton seeds ; only a very few came up, but he 
carefully saved those few, and sowed them. They all 
succeeded, and brought forth an abundant crop. This has 
been the case with quite another seed — the Christians of 
Sierra Leone. 

The following advertisement, which appeared in a 
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London newspaper in the reign of William III., will give 
you some idea of the slave-trade in this country : — ** To 
be sold, a black girl, the property of T. B., eleven years 
of age, who is extremely handy, works at her needle 
tolerably, speaks English perfectly well, is of excellent 
temper and willing disposition. Inquire of Mr. Owen, 
at the Angel Inn, behind St. Clement's Church, on the 
Strand." Does it not seem shocking to know that who- 
ever bought this poor child might starve, beat, or even 
kill her ; and her master could not have been punished 
any more than you could if you drowned your own cat 
or dog ? 



THE SLAVE'S DREAM. 

Beside the ungathered rice he lay. 

His sickle in his hand ; 
His breast was bare, his matted hair 

Was buried in the sand. 
Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 

He saw his native land. 

Wide through the landscape of his dreams 

The lordly Niger flowed : 
Beneath the palm trees on the plain 

Once more a king he strode, 
And heard the tinkling caravan 

Descend the mountain road. 

He saw once more his dark- eyed queen 
Among her children stand : 
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They clasped bis neck, they kissed his cheeks, 

They held him by the hand. 
A tear burst from the sleeper's lids, 

And fell into the sand. 

And then, at forions speed, he rode 

Along the Niger's bank ; 
His bridle-reins were golden chains 

And, with a martial clank. 
At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 

Smiting his stallion's flank. 

Before him, like a blood-red flag. 

The bright flamingoes flew ; 
From mom till night he followed their flight, 

O'er plains where the tamarind grew, 
Till he saw the roofs of Caffre huts, 

And the ocean rose to view. 

At night he heard the lion roar, 

And the hyaena scream. 
And the river horse, as he crunched the reeds 

Behind some hidden stream. 
And it passed like a glorious roll of drums 

Through the triumph of his dream. 

The forests, with their myriad tongues. 

Shouted of liberty ; 
And the blast of the desert cried aloud 

With a voice so wild and free, 
That he started in his sleep and smiled 

At their tempestuous glee. 
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He did not feel the driver*s whip, 

Nor the burning heat of day ; 
For death had illumined the hand of sleep, 

And his lifeless body lay 
A worn- out fetter, that the soul 

Had broken and thrown away. 

Longfellow. 



ON THE DEATH OF CLAPPERTON, 

THE AFBICAN TBAVELLEB, WHO THOUGHT HE HEABD HIS 
VILLAGE BELL TOLLING AS HE DIED. 

The wanderer, the desert's guest, 
Has laid him down in lowly rest ; 
His arm is folded on his breast, 

And his eye is closing. 

The dews his throbbing temples steep. 
And calm and holy is his sleep, 
For angels oft their vigils keep. 

O'er good men reposing. 

No dream of hideous wing is there, 
The child-like slumbering to scare ; 
But awful sounds are in the air. 
And round him flow. 

The tolling of his village bell, 
By day and night remembered well. 
Is breathing round its last farewell, 
Deep, sweet, and low. 
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In youth those sounds had often borne 
Glad tidings of the Sabbath mom, — 
A holy day, a glorious dawn, 

A day of joy and rest. 

And now they come his bed to cheer, 
To tell the end of pain and fear, 
A Home secure, a Sabbath near. 

And years for ever blest. 

As meekly sinks his fading eye. 
And bursts its way the struggling sigh, 
Still swells the well-known melody 
Soft on his ear. 

Then, as he calmly dies away. 
The notes more sweet in their decay, 
Rise with him on his heavenly way, 
And leave him there. 



THE WEST INDIES. 



When Columbus set off from Spain to try to get to India 
by sailing towards the west, he thought he had succeeded 
when he found himself at the island of St. Salvador, and 
he called it India. Afterwards he discovered that America 
lies between Spain and the great country that he wished 
to reach, but the name he gave has continued. We call 
these islands the West Indies, and India in Asia the East 
Indies. 
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You will see that the West Indian islands on the map 
are divided into three groups — the Greater Antilles, the 
Lesser Antilles, and the Bahamas. Of the Greater 
Antilles, only one island, Jamaica, helongs to us ; bat 
nearly all the Lesser Antilles and the Bahamas are ours. 
They lie between the tropics, so the weather is tremen- 
dously hot ; as hot nearly as Africa, from whence so many 
of the inhabitants, or their forefathers, came. 

The year is divided into two seasons, the dry and the 
wet. It must be weary work to go on for six months 
without seeing a cloud or one drop of rain ; and then, 
when the rainy season commences, there are such torrents 
and such frightful storms as we cannot imagine in this 
peaceful climate. In 1882 a cloud of olive-green colour 
appeared one evening near one of the islands, called 
St. Vincent. The cloud burst in a storm, during which an 
extensive forest was entirely destroyed, not by wind, but 
by lightning ; and such was the quantity of spray carried 
from the sea by the wind, that it rained salt-water over 
the whole island, and killed all the fresh fish in the ponds. 
The strongest houses shook to their foundations; the 
horrible roar and yelling of the wind, the clattering of 
tiles, the falling of roofs and walls, and a thousand other 
sounds, made a hideous and appalling din. When day 
dawned the whole country was a wreck, no vegetation to 
be seen excepting a little sickly grass ; the villas were all 
in ruins. Between the heat and the wet, these islands are 
very unhealthy for Europeans : a terrible disease, called 
yellow fever, is very frequent and very fatal. 

But when not destroyed by storms, the fertile soil in 
that climate produces, especially in Jamaica, the most 
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beantiful foliage, flowers, and fruit thai are to be seen in 
any part of the world. The birds are as bright and gay 
as the flowers ; parrots, hnmming-birds, and scarlet 
flamingoes dart about amongst orange trees and cocoa- 
nut palms and the feathery bamboos. Every branch is 
covered with creeping plants of a thousand colours and a 
thousand sorts. Fruit there is in abundance. Those 
pine-apples which are sold about London at a penny a 
slice come from thence, and guava-jelly is made there. 
From Jamaica also we get arrowroot, ginger, and other 
spices ; rum, tobacco, coffee, and sugar. 

The turtles, of which the soup is made which is so 
largely eaten at Lord Mayors' feasts, are brought from 
thence. They come over alive sometimes. One poor 
turtle was to be seen lying in the sun at the door of a 
tavern in London, with a paper on its back, announcing 
that it was to be killed in two days, and made into sonp» 
inviting the passers-by to order some. It sounds rather 
cruel to make the creature announce its own execution; 
but, as it could not read, we will hope it was not aware 
of its fate. 

And yet the West Indies is a melancholy place, though 
it is so bright and beautiful in its productions. Jamaica 
is especially so. Like the rest of our islands, it used to 
be a slave colony, before English people here had begun 
to think that it was wrong to treat men as if they were 
brutes. It was not till 1806 that our Parliament passed 
a law which put a stop to our bujdng slaves firom Afirica ; 
but it was not till 1834 that we resolved to set free those 
already in our possession. 

Slavery is a wicked thing, and a country does not 
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easily recover from the consequences of having suffered 
it to exist. So we find in our West Indies that many of 
the negroes are idle, and helpless, and discontented. Who 
can -wonder, when they had been used as if they had 
been animals, not reasonable beings ? On the other hand, 
many of the masters are tyrannical and contemptuous. 
Who can wonder, for they were accustomed to consider 
their slave as much, but no more than if he had been 
their ox or their ass ? And where t3rranny goes on, this 
always happens. If any of you big boys are for ever 
bulling a little one, merely because he is unable from his 
size to hold his own, you will grow up hard and cruel, and 
your small victim will lose all manliness, and become sly. 
There are 16,000 whites to 850,000 blacks. One 
wonders that, as the negroes are twenty to one, they 
do not rise and turn out every white skin in the island. 
But if they did, they seem to have but little power of 
governing themselves. Some years ago, in St. Domingo, 
an island as large as Scotland, they drove out the 
Spaniards and French, to whom it belonged, and who 
were treating them cruelly ; and at one time it seemed as 
if Henri Christophe, originally an African slave, would be 
able to found an empire of his own. He was a clever and 
a good man, had had a good education, and wished his 
people to have one also. He sent £6,000 here to be 
spent in engaging schoolmasters and buying books; he 
had a large black army, was proclaimed emperor, and kept 
up a stately court. The field-slave that he had married 
in his youth, could neither read nor write, but she was 
called the empress, and never moved without maids of 
honour, ladies-in-waiting, and a regiment of guards. His 
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fault was keeping up too large an army, who revolted 
against him, and killed him and the young princes, his 
sons ; hut the empress and the princesses escaped to 
England, and lived for some time in London. They could 
not at first forget that they were no longer royal per- 
sonages. The good old empress used to hold out her 
black fat hand, expecting people to kiss it, as they would 
that of our Queen when she holds a court. She always 
requested people to sit down, supposing they would stand 
till she gave them leave to sit. But she bore patiently 
the ups and downs of her eventful life. Stolen when a 
child from Africa, beaten as a slave, working in the fields, 
raised to be an empress, losing her throne, escaping for 
her life, she settled down at last to a middle-class life 
here, in a way that made one respect her. The two 
princesses, Amethyste and Athenaire, had had first-rate 
masters from Paris, and could dance and sing and play. 
They were very fat, and wore loose-fitting gaudy gar- 
ments, with coloured pocket-handkerchiefs tied over their 
woolly hair. They brought a maid with them as enor- 
mous as themselves, called Zepherine. They were very 
good-natured, but had hot tempers, and when angry occa- 
sionally dealt a blow at Zepherine ; but they did not really 
hurt her, and she was very fond of them. The cold of 
winter in England they could not bear, and being zealous 
Boman Catholics, they settled in Italy, where one of them 
was living very lately. 

Since then St. Domingo has been in continual con- 
fusion, without any settled government ; it is sometimes 
a republic, and sometimes a soldier gets absolute power 
into his own hands for a time ; but there is not much in 
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its condition to encourage other negroes to attempt to 
rale themselves. No one is fit to do so who is not 
energetic and manly enough to exert himself to gain his 
own living. There are, of course, exceptions ; but gene- 
rally the negroes are contented to lie in the sun, chattering 
and laughing, sucking oranges (which are as plentiful 
as, blackberries), eating bread-fruit (that they need only 
gather from the trees), and to all offers of work for good 
wages they answer, <* No, tankee, massa ; me tired now ; 
me no want money." It is provoking for the owners of 
cotton and sugar plantations to see them going to ruin, 
because none but negroes can work there, and they will 
not. We can only hope that in time matters may mend, 
and the evils of slavery disappear. 



NEW ZEALAND. 



New Zealaih) was discovered in 1642 by the Dutch navi- 
gator Tasman. The colony consists of two large islands 
and one small island. An Irishman named them Ulster, 
Munster, and Leinster, for no better reason, as far as 
appears, than the fact that there are no toads to be found 
there, and none in Ireland. The two larger islands are 
rather like a boot in shape, only turned upside down. 
The third island is uninhabited. Now if you can get the 
globe, see, if you stuck a pin into England long enough to 
go right down the middle of it, where it would come out. 
It would be in New Zealand. The people who live there 
are what is called our antipodes, that is, people who 
living in the opposite part of the globe have their feet 
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against onrs. So when it is day here it is night there. 
When yon are getting np, yonr cousins in New Zealand 
(for I dare say you have some there) are going to bed. 
If you could take the globe into a dark room, and were to 
light one candle, you would find that if it shone on 
London, New Zealand was in the dark, and that if yoa 
turned it round so that New Zealand was lighted np, 
Tiondon would he in the shade. So on Christmas-day^ 
instead of plum-pudding heated with burning brandy, in 
New Zealand they are eating ice and peaches, and at 
midsummer they are shivering over the fire, and thinking 
how short the days are. It seems strange to new-comers 
to find the north island warmer than the southern one, 
to see that the north side of the wall is the one on which 
fruit ripens the fastest, and to feel how the south wind 
brings coughs and colds, which we only expect from the 
north and east. 

The climate there is milder than ours, but very windy. 
The islands lie in the very track of storms, and are open 
to the sweep of rolling waves on every side, so it is no 
wonder that the coasts are famed for swell and surf. 
''Does the wind always hlow as hard as this?" asked a 
traveller, who had just arrived. ** Oh no,**" replied an 
old inhabitant ; ** it almost always blows much harder." 
The rooky coast rises abruptly out of the water, and 
against it dash the waves with a violence that makes 
them very dangerous. But any of you who have been 
used to the sea will remember how easy it is for a boat 
to land when the shore slopes gently down to the water, 
and how difficult it is to cross the surf that firequently 
capsizes it, when there is a rocky coast. 
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Yon will see by the map that there are a great many 
inlets. If you try to draw the islands on your slate you 
will find the coast line is zig-zag; but there are not 
many safe harbours. Wellington, Port Nicholson, Port 
Napier, Auckland Harbour, and the Bay of Islands, offer 
good shelter^ and are much frequented by whale ships. 
The snowy mountains look very beautiful, standing out 
against a cloudless sky, the ever green bush with crimson 
flowers reaching almost up to the white snow. The 
highest is Mount Cook, 13,000 feet above the sea. It is 
one of the range called the Southern Alps. 

Hokitcha has recently become a prosperous gold-field. 
Within a year and a half of the discovery of gold by a 
few diggers, 60,000 people were living there, and leading 
much the same life as Australians on the same pursuit. 
Like them, some succeed, but lose all they gain ; and, on 
an average, more money is made by flocks of sheep than 
in any other way. Th6 soil suits the grass, and the 
grass suits the sheep. The climate is so mild that the 
young lambs never die from the cold March winds that 
kill them here. A gentleman's son was asked when he cam& 
back here on a visit, whether he liked being a shepherd 
in New Zealand. " Yes," he said, " very much." He did 
not think it at all beneath him ; for it was King David's 
occupation, he said, as we read in the Bible. Certainly 
he made more money there, than at his age he could have 
made here. It is stated that as a wool-growing country. 
New Zealand is capable, owing to its superiority of soil 
and cHmate, of supporting more animals and producing 
more meat aud wool than the whole of Australia. 

Christ Church has a flourishing college and grammar- 
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school, and was at first inhabited by a superior set of 
emigrants. 

Dnnedin is an extensive town built on the sides of 
steep hills. The jail there must be well managed, for 
last year the work of the prisoners more than paid their 
expenses, though they seem to have been well-fed, as 
their work was hard. They had each day 8 oz. of maize, 
20 oz. of bread, 16 oz. of meat, 16 oz. of potatoes, and 
were employed in dredging the harbour, reclaiming the 
swamps, and making roads. 

Wellington is on the southern edge of North Island, 
and was founded in 1840 ; it is the seat of government, 
but is inferior to Christ Church or Dunedin. At Nelson 
the harbour is beautiful and well sheltered. Auckland is 
a pretty town, with luxuriant plants creeping over the 
balconies ; but it is deficient in public buildings. 

New Zealand has one great advantage over Australia, 
it has numerous rivers, and water is to be found every- 
where. When it was visited by Captain Cook in 
1769, no animals were to be seen. Plenty have been 
imported by the English who settled there ; but one 
reason given for the horrible custom of the natives eating 
their prisoners was, that they had no other animal food. 
A bone was found there which some one showed to 
Professor Owen in London. He knows more about 
natural history than almost any one living, and from the 
sight of that one leg bone he felt sure that it had 
belonged to an enormous bird without wings, called a 
dinornis, and he drew what he supposed would be &e 
picture of one, though neither he nor any one living had 
ever seen one. Some years afterwards a whole skeleton 
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was fonnd, and you may look at it if you ever go to the 
British Museum; it turned out to be exactly what 
Professor Owen had drawn. It is twelve feet high — 
that is twice as tall as your father — ^with two very long, 
stout legs, like a four-footed animal, and no wings. There 
is a tradition amongst the Maories that such birds had 
been seen with very bright feathers. 

The great difficulty in New Zealand arises from the 
Maories, as the natives are called. If you look at re- 
ports of them, written about ten years ago, you will find 
them described as a very fine race of civilized men, con- 
verted to Christianity. Some had come to England, 
and had been welcomed by some of the best people 
here. The Church Missionary and other societies had 
sent out teachers, who hoped that they had made a 
strong impression upon them. But there had always 
been occasional bursts of barbarism, and lately a hor- 
rible firenzy has possessed many of them, called the Haw- 
Haw belief, which causes them to murder Christians to 
whom they were apparently much attached, and in some 
cases to eat their bodies. There seems to be no country 
where it is so easy to plant or so difficult to maintain 
Christianity. Of course such conduct cannot go un- 
punished, but it is most difficult to subdue them. 

The Maories are crafty, and understand fighting in the 
bush much better than we do. They will come in the dead 
of the night, and murder a whole English family, father, 
mother, children, and servants, and will escape before any 
one knows what they have done or who did it. They can 
live upon raw fern root that they dig up, and hide in caverns 
and holes amongst the mountains. Then they work them- 
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selves into a sort of madness with their war danees. 
They swing from side to side till they are beside them- 
selves, stiffen their legs, claw and snatch with their 
fingers, and snort like maddened horses, throwing off 
their clothes as they go on ; and some of their dresses 
are astonishing. One Wanganwi chief wore hunting- 
trousers and high boots, with a long, black mantle, which 
was the skirt of the riding-habit of his half-caste wife. 
Another chief, Hunia, rode dressed as a gentleman rides 
in a steeple- chase. 

The English there declare they are not safe nnless the 
mother-country will send them soldiers to protect them 
from these terrible Maories. But the old farmer of whom 
you read, when his children left him, only promised to 
come to their rescue while they were too young to 
defend themselves. Old England has enough to do with 
her money, and says she cannot go on levying taxes to 
pay armies all over the world. The New Zealanders, 
she thinks, ought to be able to hold their own against not 
half their number of savages. We do not yet know how 
it will end, but certainly the English will not be tempted 
by gold-digging or sheep-keeping to stay in a place where 
it is likely they will be killed, cooked, and eaten. 

No doubt, however, the Maories are not all bad, nor 
are there as many hypocrites amongst them as this 
account might lead you to suppose. They are very- 
ready to imitate any new customs, just as monkeys will 
do whatever they see others do. They act very much 
from impulse, and probably did sincerely believe Chris- 
tianity when they professed to do so ; but when pro- 
voked with real or imaginary wrongs they thought they 
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had a right to retaliate hy taking vengeance into their 
own hands. 

Perhaps we do not make sufficient allowance for the 
feelings of the natives, who see us take possession of the 
land they have considered their own. They made little 
or no use of it, and we are willing to pay them for it ; 
hut they cannot understand the possibility of parting 
with it. 

It is a curious fact that New Zealand does not possess 
one native quadruped. Two kinds of bats were the only 
ammals of that sort found there. There are neither 
hornets, wasps, earwigs, nor ants, which must in that 
respect make it a pleasanter residence than England. 
They have some queer birds ; one, called the ka-ka, very like 
a parrot, the Maories cook in a new way ; without pick- 
ing off its feathers, it is rolled in wet clay, and patted 
round so as thoroughly to cover it. Then it is put 
amongst some red-hot wood ashes, and when the clay 
becomes red-hot also, it is taken out, and the case broken ; 
then out comes the bird cooked ready for eating, the 
feathers all sticking in the clay. Suppose you try this 
plan with the next rook you can get hold of* 



PITCAIRN ISLANDERS. 

In the year 1787 the English Government sent oat a 
ship named the Bounty, commanded by C%ptain Bligh, to 
the island of Otaheite, in the South Pacific Ocean, 
for the purpose of getting plants from the bread- 
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fmit tree, for the use of our colonies in the West 
Indies. 

This tree is like an oak, and the frait is the size of a 
penny loaf, and when eaten fresh is very like onr bread. 
Captain Bligh succeeded in obtaining the plants, and 
remained on the island twenty-three weeks. It is snpposed 
that many of his sailors wished to return there, having 
become attached to some handsome Otaheitan girls whom 
they wanted to marry. There must have been some 
reason for their wicked conduct, since about three weeks 
after leaving the island. Captain Bligh was awoke early 
one morning, surrounded with armed men, his hands tied, 
and a gun pointed at him, till with only his shirt on, he 
was forced into a small boat, and told that if he was not 
quiet he should be instantly shot. Eighteen men, who 
would not join the mutiny, were thrown into the same 
boat, and pushed ofif, with scarcely a chance of their 
lives. 

Strange to say, however, they were saved, but they 
went through horrible sufferings from hunger and thirst. 
Once they caught a bird the size of a pigeon ; it was 
divided into eighteen bits, and eaten raw, bones and all» 
with a little bread, with salt water for sauce. They 
were very thankful for drenching rain, as they then 
wrung out their clothes to obtain fresh water, soaked 
them in sea-water, and put them on wet, which they 
found prevented their catching cold. Many of the men, 
however, were cramped and afflicted with shivering and 
pains. Captain Bligh seems to have been a religious 
man, and he frequently read a prayer to the wretched 
sufferers round him. It was not till the 28th May 
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that they saw land, an island, on which they found 
oysters and hemes, great luxuries to men so near starva- 
tion. Some of the crew went inland to try to find some 
hirds. One man, named Bohert Lamh, afterwards owned 
that he had slily eaten nine raw hirds, unknown to the 
rest. They found so little food, however, that they 
re-embarked, and soon afterwards caught a dolphin, on 
which they dined, but the oil it contained made them all 
sick. Then every hope seemed gone. Captain Bligh 
says, "Extreme weakness, swelled legs, and ghastly 
countenances, with weakness of mind, seemed the fore- 
runners of death." At this moment they discovered the 
island of Timur, 8,618 miles from the spot where they 
left the Bounty f and though so nearly starved, the whole 
party were yet alive. There was a Dutch settlement in 
the island and one English sailor, and there they had 
every comfort ; and Captain Bligh and eleven of his party 
returned safe to England. Of the others some died, and 
one remained at Batavia. 

Of course efforts were made to catch and hang the 
mutineers, but for twenty years nothing was heard of 
them, and it was supposed that they had perished. But 
this was not the case, and though they were not brought 
to England, they were fearfully punished for their crime. 

As soon as they had thrown their commander over- 
board, they took the ship to Otaheite. There were nine 
Englishmen, who chose for themselves nine Otaheitan 
girls as wives ; then they persuaded six Otaheitan men, 
three of whom had wives, to accompany them, and these, 
with one little girl, make twenty-eight persons, who 
landed, like Robinson Crusoe, on Pitcairn*s desert island I 
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It was not then marked on any map, or in any way 
known, and they hoped no one would look for them 
there. 

Now it is impossible for any number of people to live 
together without some laws, and some government to 
enforce them. These bad men, who would not obey the 
commander of their ship, all chose to do exactly as they 
pleased, and the consequences were most horrible. 
''They were hateful, and hating one another." The 
black men conspired against the white, and killed many 
of them ; the blacks killed each other ; the women were 
80 frightened at the way they went on, they tried to 
escape in a boat, but were swamped, and obliged to return. 
A man named M'Coy, unhappily knew how to distil 
a kind of brandy from the ti-root, so drunkenness became 
common, and one man killed himself in a fit of delirium 
tremens. 

K you ever wish to live in a country where there are 
no laws, think of the state of these miserable people in 
this lonely island, unable to trust each other, liable, to 
have poison put into their food, or to be killed in the 
night. Much as Captain Bligh's people suffered in their 
voyage, it could have been nothing compared to what 
the rest of the crew went through. So they went on 
till actually only one man was left on the island, named 
John Adams, one of the mutineers ; there were also a 
few women and about twenty children. He was now 
thirty-six, and had no companion to speak to. The only 
books he had, were one or two Bibles and prayer-books, 
saved in the Bounty, and it is not wonderful that he 
began to read them, as he dwelt upon the horrors of his 
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past life, and his dread of all that was to come. He 
had frightful dreams that temfied him, and he became 
at last heartily sorry for all that he had done amiss, and 
then he did — as all people are sure to do who are 
heartily sorry — tried to make some amends for his evil 
doings. The women were all idolaters, and of course 
the children were the same, but he now began to teach 
them the Christian religion ; and it would surprise many 
who have always been living in a Christian land, to 
see how eagerly these poor savages begged not only to 
learn, but were anxious to practise what they were told. 

He set up a school, to which every child came, from 
seven to twelve every morning, except Saturdays and 
Sundays. The rest of the day they worked, and they paid 
for their schooling with potatoes, bread-fruit and yams, 
at about the rate of threepence per week. On Sundays 
and saint days he read the Church services to all the 
people ; no work was done on Sundays, so no one stayed 
at home. On Sunday afternoons the children said the 
Catechism in church. 

Adams made some laws, which they all observed. If 
any one stole he was to be flogged ; but in twenty years 
this happened but once. One law ordered a flogging to 
any one under ten years old who killed a cat ; if any 
one between ten and fifteen killed a cat, he was to pay 
a fine of twenty-five dollars. It seems rats were plentiful 
in the island and cats very scarce. 

And so Adams contrived to rule the little community, 
and to bring them up in the fear and love of God ; no 
one coming near them till the year 1814, when Sir 
Thomas Staines, commander of the ship Briton^ in search- 
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ing for an American ship, found himself close to Pitcaim's 
Island. Adams, on perceiving the English vessel, sup- 
posed that his time had come, and that he should be car- 
ried away to England, to be hung for his conduct to 
Captain Bligh. Sir T. Staines believed the island 
to be uninhabited, and was astonished to see two 
natives dashing through the heavy waves in their canoes, 
but still more so when one of them called out in good 
English, ** Won't you heave us a rope now?" The first 
man who went on board was called Thursday October 
Christian, because he was bom on a Thursday in October ; 
his companion was George Young. On taking them 
down to dine in the cabin they surprised the crew still 
more by joining their hands, and, standing up, they said, 
<< For what we are going to receive the Lord make us 
truly thankful." Two captains of English ships returned 
to the island with these young men, who took them to 
John Adams ; they assured him they were quite ignorant 
of his existence, and no harm should happen to bim. 
It was impossible to describe the joy of these poor 
islanders when they heard that their father, as they called 
Adams, was not t.o be taken from them. 

There were then forty- six persons on the island ; tall, 
strong, handsome people, nearly every one had been bom 
there, and with quite English faces. The women wore hats 
made of leaves and flowers, wreathed so as to protect them 
from the sun, and had fresh ones every day ; their other 
clothes were composed of the bark of trees. None wore 
shoes or stockings. Boys and girls managed canoes, swam, 
and fished together. There was not a fire-place nor a 
pane of glass in the place ; they cooked their food by 
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digging a hole in the ground, lining it with stones, and 
making a fire till they were hot ; they then put in their 
meat and covered it np, and in an hour it was done. But 
they had never seen a cow, or a horse, or a sheep. 
Goats and pigs were all the animal food they had except 
poultry, and they ate only vegetables five days of the 
week ; they drank only water or cocoa-nut milk. Adams 
allowed no spirits. Their spades and other agricultural 
implements, they made out of iron from the old vessel the 
Bownty, They all laboured in the cultivation of the 
ground, and when possessed of a sufficient stock of cleared 
land Adams permitted them to marry. No idea of cheat- 
ing each other ever seemed to enter their heads. They 
rarely lost their temper, and when there was any dispute 
Adams settled it, and forbade the subject to be renewed. 

Not much more was heard of these wonderful people 
till Captain Beechey touched there in 1825. Old Adams 
came to the ship, the Blossom, and slept in the captain's 
cabin for a night or two. He fell on his knees each 
night and morning to say his prayers. He had lost his 
fear of being apprehended, but he felt a sort of embar- 
rassment on finding himself once more on board a man- 
of-war. Captain Beechey went back with him, and found 
all the islanders in tears, fearing there was something 
evil menacing 'their patriarch. On being assured that 
their fears were groundless, his daughter Hannah hurried 
to kiss the old man's cheek with the warmest affection. 

Matters went on as before till 1828, when a man named 
George Nobbs, who had been four times round the world, 
felt a strong wish to end his days amongst these people. 
John Adams was then getting old and infirm, and he 
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welcomed George Nobbs as a schoolmaster. On Adams's 
death in that year Mr. Nobbs succeeded to his office of 
chief magistrate amongst them, and he is with them at 
this time, carrying on as far as possiHe Adams's successful 
plans. When he came, there were sixty-eight inhabitants, 
which in 1831 had increased to eighty-seven, and that 
year there was a dreadful want of water. The island is 
scarcely a mile square, and much of it is barren rock. If, 
therefore, the crops failed there was no help, no supplies 
from other countries, as we have ; and they were in such 
danger of starvation that they were thankful to be moved 
in an English ship to Otaheite. But their health suffered 
from the climate ; and the wickedness of the people, their 
drunkenness and cruelty, so frightened the good and 
simple islanders, that in 1833 they persuaded an English 
ship, the Challenger, to take them all back again to their 
former home. George Adams, son of old John Adams, 
said, that while a potatoe was to be had he would stick 
to the old place, and he hoped when his time came to be 
buried by his father. These people were very loyal, and 
could not bear the idea of belonging to any one but the 
Queen of England; <Hhe dear little queen," they caUed 
her. One visitor says her birthday was observed with 
great joy. " All the people assemble at church in their 
best clothes, their one bell is set ringing, young and old 
sing loyal songs and give feasts. They danced in the 
evening — that is, all the men did — the women never 
dance. The first question every one is asked on landing 
is, * How is her Majesty our Queen ?' " 

In March, 1850, a Mr. Brodie and four other men were 
left on Pitcaim's Island. They had landed in order to get 
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water for the vessel (the Noble) in which they were sailing, 
and their captain promised to wait for them till the next 
day, keeping an islander, Matthew Quintal, on board. But 
he did not keep his word, bat went off without them. 
This is an extract from Mr. Brodie's journal while there : — 

** We arrived on Sunday ; at first the islanders refused 
to work in obtaining water on that day, but on hearing it 
was a matter of necessity, they agreed to do it. My com- 
panions and I landed, and went to the village ; in passing 
the church we found service had commenced, and we went 
in. Hardly one person turned their heads round to look 
at us. During the service the marriage ceremony was 
performed between two young persons, and when it was 
over we congratulated them. Then we went to Mr. 
Nobbs, the minister, who gave us some fruit. 

" Some of our crew who had landed with us, now left 
a list of provisions they wanted to buy the next day, and 
returned to the ship. We heard to-day that when the 
ship Pilgrim called here, the passengers in trying to land 
were upset in their boat, but all were saved except one 
little child. One of the islanders-jumped off the poop, 
dived, and fished up the child alive, and when its father 
offered him his hands full of money for what he had done, 
he refused to take it. 

** March 27. — ^It now seems clear that the Noble has 
sailed without us. Here we are, five of us, left upon an 
island, without a change of clothes or linen, and not a 
sixpence in our pockets, but luckily for us, left upon the 
most moral and religious place in the world, and amongst 
the most kind-hearted, hospitable, and generous islanders 
ever met with. 
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** March 29, Good Friday, — To-day a fast iis observed 
here — ^much talk about our being left. Took some lessons 
in tappa-making from Mr. Nobbs — it is very noisy work. 
Tappa cloth is used for sheets, but before English ships 
left clothes here, they wore it. Great grief at the death 
of a bull, the only one in the island. 

" April 1. — There was a meeting of the people to take 
our case into consideration. They gave us an uninhabited 
house to sleep in, but would not hear of our providing 
our own food by working for them. They seemed quite 
hurt that we should offer to do so. One man said he had 
three times as much pleasure in seeing us now the ship 
was gone, as we could now make no return for what they 
gave us. Towards evening, oranges, pine-apples, &c., 
were sent in to us, and two bags of new clothes. I took 
one shirt, one pair of trousers, and one under- waistcoat^ 
but no shoes or stockings. 

** In the evening, we had a house warming. Edward 
Quintal brought a fiddle ; Carlton gave a singing lesson ; 
some of the islanders danced very well — not waltzes, but 
reels. The women never dance. Three of us danced a 
Scotch reel; they shrieked with laughing. We ended 
with blind man's buff and many other games. I went 
with some of them to gather cocoa-nuts. In the coolrse 
of our conversation I spoke to some of the girls about 
their beauty, when one of them answered she did not 
think I could be an Englishman. I asked why. She 
replied I flattered too much to be British bom. I was not 
a little surprised at her answer. 

*^ April 11. — An American ship in sight. The captain 
came on shore, but said he could not take us on board. 
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An EnglisH barqne, however, appeared, with a great 
number of passengers. The islanders seemed in great 
grief at the prospect of losing ns. Though I shall gladly 
accept any chance of gettmg off to pursue my original 
plans, I shall much regret when I do leave, on account 
of the great kindness shown us here. I believe I have 
often hurt their feelings by not accepting everything they 
offered us. We went off to see if they could take us on 
board this barque, called the Colonisty and with some 
difficulty we succeeded, providing our own food and water 
from Pitcaim. 

« Our kind and dear friends met us upon our landing, 
seeming afraid to ask whether we were going away. Our 
boat's crew told them the unpleasant news. Many of 
their faces became covered with tears. I told them it was 
our duty to go, but that we should never forget them. 
Hearing we must provide our own provisions, one and all 
set to work without delay, and filled a large whale-boat 
with pigs, goats, fowls, fruit, and vegetables. All the 
population accompanied us to the water's edge. The only 
return we had been able to make them for their unbounded 
kindness, was my friend Carlton teaching them singing* 
We luckily had a tuning fork with us ; and the needfal 
apparatus — a ruled board, conductor's baton, &c. — being 
prepared, lessons were given to the whole adult popula- 
tion, and during our stay they learned to sing a catch in 
four parts with great steadiness; for people who had 
hitherto not been aware of the existence of harmony, it 
was surprising to hear their trios and quartetts. Not 
one is deficient in ear ; many have fine voices. 

*' And so we left them ; and I believe there never was, 
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and perhaps never will be, another commnnity who can 
boast of so high a tone of morality, or more firmly rooted 
religions feeling, than the Pitcaim Islanders. 

'< And thus ended onr stay amongst the most simple, 
innocent, and intelligent people, that it has ever been my 
lot to be thrown amongst. Their practical morality and 
strong sense of religion, promise a lasting continuance 
of the blessings they enjoy. 

** April 13. — Just after breakfast two whale-boats came 
off, bringing letters from the islanders. One was 'To 
Mr. D. Carlton, Esq.' * Kind preceptor, when you parted 
from us last evening little did we think we should be so 
nigh to you another day. It would have given us much 
pleasure to have seen you on shore, but as that cannot 
be, are glad to send you our last and fondest adieus. 
Wherever you go, our prayers will follow you, and till 
time lasts we shall ever think of our beloved preceptor. 
From your loving pupils.' '* 

In a letter from one of the elder pupils, in 1847, is 
given an account of their school time-table for five hours 
each day. School always began and ended with prayers 
and singing. Monday and Tuesday, recital of last week's 
tasks, reading the Bible, arithmetic, and class spelling ; 
Wednesday, geography and history, transcribing parts of 
the Bible, &c. ; Friday, transcribing words and defini- 
tions from the dictionary, hymns and poetry, Watts's 
and Church catechism, arithmetic tables, and emulative 
spelling. On Wednesday the elder scholars and their 
parents attend a Bible class. The writer goes on to say 
they would be so thankful for some copies for writing 
and some arithmetic books. 
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The next great event was a visit from Admiral Moresby, 
the commander-in-chief on the Pacific station, in 1852. 
He offered to take Mr. Nobbs to England, that he might 
be ordained as a clergyman. Hitherto he had only been 
a schoolmaster, and though he read the service of onr 
Church, he could not administer the Sacraments. At 
first the islanders could not endure his going, as in case 
of sickness he was their only doctor ; but the admiral 
promised to leave one of his chaplains in the meantime. 
So Mr. Nobbs went; the leave-taking took place at 
Bounty Bay, the very place where the mutineers had 
landed sixty-two years before. The admiral was sur- 
rounded by strong men and matrons, youths, maidens, 
and little children, every one in tears. The frigate stood 
in for the last time, hoisting the royal standard and firing 
a salute of twenty-one guns. The admiral wrote home — 
<<It is impossible to do justice to the spirit of order and 
decency that animates the whole community of one 
hundred and seventy; strictly brought up in the Pro- 
testant faith, according to the Church of England, by 
Mr. Nobbs, their pastor and surgeon, who has for twenty- 
four years zealously and successfully by precept and 
example raised them to a state of the highest moral 
conduct." 

Mr. Nobbs was ordained in England by the Bishop of 
London. Many persons now had heard of these islanders, 
and gave him presents for them. He went to Osborne 
and saw Prince Albert and the Queen, who gave him 
pictures of herself and the royal children. He got back 
to Pitcaim in May, 1853, one Sunday morning, and as 
soon as church was over they sent out a boat for him, 
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delighted to get back their old friend ; bat there had 
lately been almost a famine, owing to drought, and for 
months they had been living on pumpkins, beans, &c., 
A few days afterwards the whole community were in bed 
with fever and influenza, excepting Mr. Nobbs and his 
son and daughter, who had been absent. The admiral 
spared what he could from his ship, particularly tea, 
which at once seemed to do them good. But this illness, 
occasioned chiefly by starvation, again brought before 
them the necessity of leaving their little island. It is 
out of the way of ships, so they cannot reckon 
upon supplies ; their . numbers increased, the land did 
not. But they remembered how unhappy they had 
been amongst the vncked people at Otaheite, and it took 
a long time to persuade them there was no help for it, 
but that they must move. So Norfolk Island was given 
up to them by our government, being first cleared of our 
convicts. From the very worst it was to be inhabited by 
the very best people on earth. 

Their voyage was nearly 4,000 miles, and they were 
dreadfully sick and miserable. They landed on Sunday, 
June 8th, in fearful rain and storm ; but after warming 
ftnd drying themselves at a good fire (they had never 
before seen one in a house), every one of them assembled 
for service. Captain Denham, who received them, says-^ 
'* I was invited to their first church service in their new 
home, when a special thanksgiving was rendered unto 
God for their preservation, and His guidance implored in 
their new home. It was their habitual piety that would 
not allow fatigue almost to exhaustion, nor the excitement 
of the extreme novelty of matters around them, to inter- 
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fere with their wonted primary duty in life. They 
seemed to gather comfort and energy as they responded 
to our beautiful Church service, rendered the more 
touching by their admirable chanting. On the following 
Sunday they went to the first regularly fitted-up church 
they had ever seen. In the evening all the inhabitants, 
as was always their custom, attended the funeral of one 
of their number — an infant." 

Since that time they have had visits from the Governor 
of New Zealand, and from Bishop Selwyn, who con- 
firmed all who were old enough, except three invalids. 
He left his wife (Mrs. Selwyn) amongst them for a week. 
The eldest confirmed was Elizabeth Young, daughter of 
a mutineer ; the joungest was a great grandson of one of 
the crew of the Bounty. They have the island to them- 
selves as they desired ; but have now many visitors and 
traders, and, of course, are now more Hke the rest of the 
world. They were amazed and delighted at the first 
sight of a horse, but at once took to riding with more 
courage than skill. The men are now employed in the 
whale fishery, and the women and children work in their 
allotments. Their government still consists of one 
magistrate and two councillors; if any dispute arises 
they are referred to them, and every one submits to their 
decision. The last report from Mr. Nobbs speaks of 
illness amo'ngst them, but they are now supplied with 
medicines and comforts. Two families, however, pined 
so for their old home that they have gone back to 
Pitcaim. 

The only fault found with these islanders' is that they 
are inclined to be indolent. At Pitcaim their wants were 
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BO few, and were so easily satisfied. But they are grow- 
ing more industrious. 



A SONG OF PITCAIRN'S ISLAND. 

Gome, take our boy, and we will go 

Before our cabin door ; 
The winds shall bring us, as they blow, 

The murmurs of the shore. 
And we will kiss his bright blue eyes, 
And I will sing him, as he lies, 

Songs that were made of yore ; 
I'll sing in his delighted ear 
The island lays thou lov'st to hear. 

And thou, while stammering I repeat. 
Thy country's tongue shall teach ; 
'Tis not so soft, but far more sweet 

Than my own native speech ; 
For thou no other tongue did'st know. 
When, scarcely twenty moons ago. 

Upon Tahete's beach, 
Thou earnest to ask me to be thine, 
With many a speaking look and sign. 

Gome, talk of Europe's maids with me. 

Whose loveliness, they tell, 
Outshines the beauty of the sea, 

White foam and crimson shell. 
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m shape like' them my simple dress, 
And bind like them each jetty tress, 

A sight to please thee well ; 
And for my dusky brow, will braid 
A bonnet like an English maid. 

Gome, for the low sunlight calls, 
We lose the pleasant hours ; 
'Tis lovelier than these cottage walls — 

That seat among the flowers. 
And I will learn of thee a prayer 
To Him who gave a home so fair, 

A home so blest as ours, — 
The God who made for thee and me 
This sweet lone isle amidst the sea. 

Bbyant. 



TASMANIA. 

Tasmania was formerly known as Van Diemen's Land ; it 
is an island, not as large as Ireland, 120 miles south of 
Australia, from which it is divided by Bass's Strait. It is 
rather a mountainous country, but is well watered, and 
the climate is said to be perfection. You never can say 
it is too hot or too cold. This must save a great deal of 
conversation, for in England one seldom meets a neigh- 
bour without complaining that the day is dreadfully warm 
— or else that we are perished with cold. Tasmania is a 

I 
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beautiful country ; perpetual verdure, lovely flowers, and 
every sort of fruit are to be found there. One would 
think that it would be the most tempting colony that you 
could choose — ^but, strange to say, it does not prosper as 
it ought. Indeed, for the last twelve or fourteen years it 
has gone backwards, exporting fewer sheep and less wool 
than it did. Two reasons are given for this, but neither 
seems sufficient to explain it. We used to send our con- 
victs there, and their descendants are there still ; people 
do not much like living with the children of thieves or 
murderers, and prefer a fresh place where there is no 
such taint. The other reason is the delicious climate, 
which is said to make people indolent and sleepy. You 
know you yourselves feel more inclined to exert your- 
selves on a cool, bracing day than in those charming 
summer mornings, of which we have so few, when it is 
pleasure enough to lie under a tree, half-awake, and half- 
asleep. Everything grows without much trouble ; and 
the settlers need not exert themselves, to obtain just 
enough for daily existence. 

Tasmania is divided into twelve counties, like Wales. 
Hobart Town, on the Derwent, is the capital ; Launceston 
and Brighton are increasing in importance. It is a pity 
they do not keep the native names, instead of confusing 
us by calling places after those we already know. They 
have Jerusalem, Bagdad, and Jericho, in Tasmania ; but 
certainly some of the original appellations are rather 
puzzling, such as Jininjininjininderry or Jerriconoram- 
wogwog, which must be rather hard words for the little 
Tasmanians to spell. See whether you can manage 
them. Instead of hares they hunt kangaroos, and very 



^ 
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fleet horses they must require. The woods are fall of 
wild cats, and our English tame ones enjoy their society, 
and go off also. There is a good deal of the tiger in 
large fierce cats, and there is a small sort of tiger that is 
really a cat, and springs upon its prey, as your tabby will 
dart after the bird cage, unless you have taught it better. 

A merry Christmas and a happy new year is ushered in 
by bouquets of lovely flowers sent to every one, brought 
round by girls in white muslin ; no holly is to be seen, 
but the rooms are dressed up with garlands of roses, and 
in the cool of the evening are to be found pic-nic parties 
under the trees, enjoying the freshness when the sun 
went down. Bush-fires are very common here, and to 
settlers in the woods are very alarming. What do you 
think is the only precaution that can be taken against 
their extending to the wooden houses in which all 
squatters live ? I do not think you will guess. You 
must set fire to every thing that will bum at a short 
distance round the house, so that when the bush-fire 
arrives it will find nothing to feed upon, and must go 
out. 

The natives were so cruel and ferocious that they were 
made to emigrate to Flinder's Island. They were as diffi- 
cult to tame as those in Australia, but have now died 
out. 

The bush-rangers still occasion great terror, but after 
any robbery or murder they are now generally caught and 
punished by the English soldiers that are quartered in 
different parts of the island. 

There are some dear little birds called superb warblers, 
of which the young ones are not bigger than peas, that it 

i2 
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would delight you to play with ; and the opossums are 
very amusing, running about the house, and swinging by 
their tails to every article of furniture they can get at. 
These creatures always sleep by day, but as soon as it 
grows dusk, out they come for their merry games. 



CONCLUSION. 



You have now read about the Colonies of England. It 
is said that the sun never sets upon the dominions of onr 
Queen — that is, when it ceases to shine on one country 
that belongs to her, it rises on another. You may see 
that this is so for yourself, if you can take the globe into 
a dark room, and light a candle. Slowly turn the globe 
round, beginning with letting the light shine on England. 
You will find that some English speaking land is con- 
tinually illuminated till you get back again to England. 

No other country has ever sent out so many of her 
children, or has had possession of so much land to which 
to send them. Indeed, some people think that the 
Colonies will in the end out-do the mother country. A 
great writer some years ago, spoke of the possibility of 
deserted London becoming a heap of ruins, while New 
Zealand grew to be what England is now. This forecast 
has been so often repeated since, that people seem afraid 
it will come true. It may — but things do not look like it 
at present. 

Perhaps you have thought this Sixth Standard reading 
book dull, compared 'to the others. You do not intend to 
leave home, you have no friends that are gone or going to 
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the Colonies ; and yon ask what is the use of being taught 
80 much about people and countries — ^thousands of miles 
off — and with which you have nothing to do. But have 
you nothing to do with them ? Can you eat your break- 
fiast without making use of the productions of these 
distant lands ? Do you not care to know that you may 
now drink tea that comes from Assam, and is cultivated 
by English people, instead of depending wholly on China 9 
Is it not pleasant to feel that your sugar has not been 
grown by wretched slaves, working amongst the sugar- 
canes under the lash of a driver 9 Are you not glad that 
your cotton frocks are no longer obtained by means of 
the labour of Africans stolen from their homes ? 

And how can you tell what may be your future line of 
life 9 If you go into trade, surely it is needful to have 
some knowledge of the countries to which you may send 
your wares. For want of this, a foolish merchant once 
sent a quantity of warming pans to Africa to warm 
their beds, whereas, as you know, the people there are 
panting with heat, and never use anything that we should 
call a bed. Depend upon it that all information is like 
pence put into your money-box. The day will come 
when you will want something that those very pence will 
buy. 

Remember, too, that all you have learnt in these read- 
ing books, is merely like opening the door of a palace full 
of wonderfcd and beautiful things, and letting you peep in, 
just to see how much more there is to be seen. You all 
leave school at the age when your education is in fact 
only beginning — ^but we hope that you have learnt enough 
to make you wish to know more. One instructive book 
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that you read of your own free will, from a real wish to 
improve yourself, will do you more good than any 
number of lessons that are poured down your throat as it 
were, while you are yawning, and fidgeting, and watching 
the clock, to see when '^ time will be up " and school 
over. 

It is so very important that you should not forget all 
you have learnt, that it would be well if you would refuse 
to take a very laborious place where " you will not 
have a minute to yourself." You should inqure into this 
before you engage yourselves, for, remember, if you do 
not do so, your time is not your own. It belongs to 
your master or mistress, and you have no right to use it 
for purposes of your own. Do not bring education into 
disgrace by causing it to be said (one does sometimes 
hear it) that the boys and girls who are very well up in 
the three B*s, neglect the work they were hired to do, for 
the sake of reading an amusing book, or of writing endless 
letters to school-fellows. ''This ought not so to be.'* 
The more intelligent you are, the better you ought to do 
your work. The more you have been taught to do your 
duty, so much the more you will feel that it is not right 
to neglect it. But if I were you, I would not be tempted 
by high wages to take a place where I had not part of 
Sunday for myself, and where my work was not over at a 
reasonable hour at night. In all considerate families 
matters are arranged' so that servants may enjoy some 
such rest. Then you will have time enough to carry on 
that education of which only the foundations can be laid 
at school. 
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CHBISTINGLES. 

[Christingles axe made in this way. A hole is made in an orange, 
and a piece of quill, three or four inches long, set upright in the 
hole, and usually a second piece inside this. The upper half of each 
quill is cut into small strips, and the end of each strip inserted into 
a raisin. The weight of the raisins bends down the little boughs of 
quill, forming two circles of pendants. A coloured taper is fixed in 
the upper quill, and lighted on Christmas Eve. The custom is 
German.] 

The children stood and watched me, 

As I cut them one by one, 
In the bright December morning. 

In the clear December sun. 
The church clock struck eleven 

Ere the first quill was done. 
And the children listened to the strokes. 

And counted them one by one. 

And they looked from the nursery windows, 

High up under the eaves. 
Where the creepers used to climb and cling, 

With their clusters of crimson leaves, — 
They looked from the nursery windows 

On the church-yard down below. 
Where so many their quiet Christmas kept 

Out of sight of the snow ; 
They looked at the gentle shadows, 

And the wintry beams that crossed 
The sprinkled snow on the happy graves. 

And the glittering white hoar-frost. 
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And before the talk was over 

That the clock had made by striking. 
Or the eager eyes were wearied out, 

I had fashioned the qnills to my liking. 
They were very patient children, 

And they had not long to wait ; 
There were six quills only this Christmas-tiinet 

And there always used to be eight. 

So then my Christmas-keepers, 

They rushed away to be dressed. 
To go out for the coloured tapers, 

And the raisins, and all the rest. 
Oh merry Christmas shopping ! 

And the little gray old man, 
That kept the shop where the tapers were. 

Could talk as children can ; 
He showed such store of colours. 

And he was as pleased as they. 
And said the brightest were the best. 

For one must be good to be gay 1 
Only the little faces 

Grew silent when he said, 
" Red is better than yellow. 

Will nobody have the red 9 " 

Before we put the holly up 

That busy afternoon, 
I called for the tapers and oranges, 

And the children brought them soon ; 
And we gave each slender quill-stem 

An orange for its root, 
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And made the delicate branches bow 

*Neath the load of raisin fmit. 
And the tapers stood in the middle. 

Yellow and green and white. 
And the Christingles were ready 

To be lit at faU of night. 

Then I stooped for a bongh of holly, 

That had fallen on the floor, 
And there fell to the gronnd as I lifted it, 

A berry, or something more ; 
And after it fell, my eyes could see 

More clearly than before. 
Bat oh ! for the red Ghristingle 

That never was missing of yore ! 
And oh for the red Ghristingle 

That I miss for evermore. 

I lit the three Christingles, 

I lit them one by one, 
On the merry, merry Christmas Eve, 

When all the work was done. 
I lit the three Christingles, 

And they homed with a joyous ray ; 
But the faces that bent above them 

Were fuller of light than they. 
But the table had four comers. 

And the lights were only three. 
So I put the gifts at the other end, 

That the father might not see. 

i8 
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Perhaps I hoped a little 

That he would not connt how many, 

Nor miss the red Ghristingle 

That was more to me than any. 
Of all the tapers I saw it best, 
For my eyes were too dim to see the rest ! 
I went and sat a little apart, 
Lest some of the thoughts that thronged my heart 

Should trickle out at my eyes, 
And the children should see them there and start. 

With a sorrow in their surprise. 



But nearer than all the talking 

Came a whisper low at last, 
And down from the heavens of the future. 

And up from the tombs of the past, 
It brought my thoughts back trooping 

To the present Christmas-even : 
** Mamma, the red Christingle — 

Are they lighting it up in heaven ? '* 



I did not look behind me. 

Though the little voice was there ; 
But I looked across to the table. 

Where the other children were. 
And I saw that two were watching. 

Like vestals of days bygone ; 
But I glanced at the white Christingle, 

And it burned unwatched alone. 
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A minute passed in silence, 

Ere I could answer make, 
Ere the power of speech that slept in me 

Was willing at all to wake. 
I was thinking thoughts in plenty, 

But I waited for words in vain, 
Till the child grew shy of her question, 

And stole away again. 

But, as she was the eldest daughter. 

When the other two were gone 
With the Christmas kiss to their happy sleep, 

I let her linger on. 
And I put my arm around her. 

And kissed her on the brow, 
And she knew full well what I meant thereby — 

** I am ready to hear you now.'* 
And I kissed her on the dear white lids 

Of her loving heaven-blue eyes. 
And a little smile came on her lips 

And floated away, cloud- wise. 

And after a thoughtful silence, 

The little daughter said, 
<< Mamma, four Ghristmases ago. 

When it first came into our head. 
And we chose our Christmas colours. 

Each one to keep to his own. 
And never to change them any more 

Till we were all upgrown ; 
Then Allan and I talked over it, 
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And he chose the red, yon know, 
Because it was like a brave, strong boy. 

And king David's cheeks were so. 
So Allan had the red one, 

And for me I chose the white. 
For I thought, as the angels wear white robes, 

They might notice my white light ; 
And I wanted the beautiful angel eyes 

To give me one kind glance ; 
So I held my face over the taper, close, 

And thought they were looking, perchance. 
And I thought that likely, even then, 

The light of their eyes might mingle 
(Though I could not tell the lights apart) 

With the light of my Christingle. 



" And now there is one thing I want to know. 

The reason I cannot find. 
For I should have been so glad to go. 

And Allan to stay behind. 
I love you very dearly," 

(And a close caress was given,) 
** But I want to see what heaven is like. 

And I want to live in heaven. 
Why did they come for Allan, 

And why not come for me ? 
For I have my headaches so oftentimes, 

And Allan was always free ; 
And I miss Allan every day. 

And he would not have so missed me." 
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I sobbed deep down withiu my beart» 

It was so hard to bear^-<^ 
" I have lost one little child of mmOf 

And I hay$ not another to Qpare i '* 
Again I kissed the forehead small, 

So round, and soft, and fair : 
" The time is short, my darling," 

I said, as I smoothed her hair, 
** And it matters little who goes first. 

We shall all so soon be there." 

Bnt was it true, the thing I said ? 

I know it matters to me, 
For oh, my children, the time is long 

Until your facQ I see ! 
And I weep for the red Christingle 

That faded first and fast ; 
And I yearn for the white Cbristingle, 

That the angels took at last t 

I conld not tell her why it was 

That Allan was first to die ; 
And though she often thought of it 

She never could find out why ; 
But there came a deep content, and lay 
On her face, that was sweeter every day, 

And she said, ** I shall know it by-and-by." 

The angels had long patience. 

And another Christmas came. 
And the white Christingle burned once more. 

And she bent over the flame ; 
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And the angels watched her taper, 

Standing scarce oat of view, 
And they loved the white so well, so well. 

That they made her cheek white too ! 

And at last, on a bright May morning, 

My snowdrop faded quite ; 
And the first day of the gentle June 

We bnried her out of sight. 
The other two stay with me. 

But oh f they seem so few ; 
I cannot forget that I once had four. 

And now I have only two. 
And I try to think the time is short, 

And growing shorter daily ; 
But my heart goes heavily all day long, 

And the children's go so gaily ; 
And I, that used to smile with them. 

Whenever they smiled at all, 
I have quite forgot my smiling now, 

And it will not come at my call. 

But by-and-by, as the months go on. 

The pain will wear away ; 
And I shall be glad that the gathering home 

Is nearer every day. 
And my David of the ruddy cheeks 

Will greet me glad and gay. 
And the little girl the angels loved 

Will not want to go away. 

Front MacmiUarCs Magazine. 
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HYMN OF BOYHOOD. 

The first dear thing that ever I loved 

Was a mother's gentle eye, 
That smiled as I woke on the dreamy couch 

That cradled my infancy. 
I never forget the joyous thrill 

That smile in my spirit stirred, 
Nor how it could charm me against my will, 

Till I laughed like a joyous bird. 

And the next dear thing that ever I loved 

Was a bunch of summer flowers. 
With odours, and hues, and loveliness. 

Fresh as from Eden's bowers. 
I never can find such hues again, 

Nor smell such a sweet perfume, 
And if there be odours as sweet as then, 

'Tis I that have lost the bloom. 

And the next dear thing that ever I loved 

Was a fawn-like little maid. 
Half-pleased, half-awed by the frolic boy 

That tortured her doll and played. 
I never can see the gossamer 

Which rude, rough zephjn-s tease. 
But I think how I tossed her glossy locks 

With my whirling bonnet's breeze. 
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And the next good thing that ever I loved 

Was a bow-kite in the sky, 
And a little boat on the brooklet's surf, 

And a dog for my company, 
And a jingling hoop with many a bound 

To my measured strike and true, 
And a rocket sent up to the firmament, 

When Even was out so blue. 

And the next dear thing I was fond to love 

Was a field of wavy grain 
Where the reapers mowed ; or a ship in sail 

On the billowy, billowy main. 
And the next was a fiery, prancing horse, 

That I felt like a man to stride ; 
And the next was a beautifal sailing boat, 

With a helm it was hard to guide. 

And the next dear thing I was fond to love 

Is tenderer far to tell, 
'Twas a voice, and a hand, and a gentle eye. 

That dazzled me with its spell. 
And the loveliest things I had loved before 

Were only the landscape now. 
On the canvas bright, where I pictured her 

In the glow of my early vow. 

And the next good thing I was fain to love 

Was to sit in my cell alone, 
Musing o*er all these lovely things. 

For ever, for ever flown« 
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Then out I walked in the forest free, 

Where wanton*d the aatomn wind, 
And the coloar*d boughs swung Bhiveringly, 

In harmony with my mind. 

And a spirit was on me that next I loved 

That ruleth my spirit still, 
And maketh me murmur these sing-song words 

Albeit against my will. 
And I walked the woods till the winter came. 

And then did I love the snow ; 
And I heard the gales through the wild wood aisles 

Like the Lord's own organ blow. 

And the bush I had loved in my greenwood walk 

I saw it afar away, 
Surpliced with snows, like the bending priest 

That kneels in the church to pray. 
And I thought of the vaulted fane and high, 

Where I stood when a little child. 
Awed by the lauds sung thrillingly, 

And the anthems undefiled. 

And again to the vaulted church I went. 

And I heard the same sweet prayers. 
And the same full organ peals upsent, 

And the same soft; soothing airs ; 
And I felt in my spirit so drear and strange. 

To think of the race I ran, 
That I loved the sole thing that knew no change 

In the soul of the boy and man. 
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And the tears I wept in the wilderness, 

And that froze on my lids did fall, 
And melted to pearls for my sinfulness, 

Like scales from the eye of Paul. 
And the last dear thing I was fond to love 

Was that holy service high, 
That liffced my soul to joys above 

And pleasures that never die. 

And then said I, One thing there is 

That I of the Lord desire, 
That ever while I on earth shall live 

I will of the Lord require : 
That I may dwell in His temple blest 

As long as my life shall be. 
And the beauty fair of the Lord of Hosts 

In the house of His glory see. 

Bishop Coxe« 



BBEAK, BREAK, BREAK 

Bbeak, break, break, 

On thy cold grey stones, Sea ! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me. 

well for the fisherman's boy 

That he shouts with his sister at play I 
well for the sailor lad 

That he sings in his boat on the bay I 
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And the stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill ; 
But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still I 

Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, Sea ! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 

Will never come back to me. 

Tennyson. 



ON THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES, 7th march, 1868. 

Sea-kinos' daughter from over the sea, 

Alexandra ! 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are we. 

But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra ! 

Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet ! 

Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street ! 

Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 

Scatter the blossom under her feet ! 

Break, happy land, into earlier flowers ! 

Make music, bird, in the new-budded bowers ! 

Blazon your mottoes of blessing and prayer ! 

Welcome her, welcome her, all that is ours ! 

Warble, bugle, and, trumpet, blare ! 

Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers ! 

Flames, on the windy headland flare I 
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Utter your jnbilee, steeple and spire ! 
Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air ! 
Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire ! 
Bush to the roof, sudden rocket, and higher 
Melt into stars for the land's desire I 
Boll and rejoice, jubilant voice. 
Boll as a ground-swell dash'd on the strand, 
Boar as the sea when he welcomes the land. 
And welcome her, welcome the land's desire. 
The sea-kings' daughter as happy as fair, 
Blissfol bride of a blissful heir, 
Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea — 
joy to the people and joy to the throne. 
Gome to us, love us and make us your own ; 
For Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 
Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be. 
We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra ! 
Tennyson. 

SUNSmNE AND SHOWEBS. 

Two children stood at their father's gate, 

Two girls with golden hair ; 
And their eyes were bright, and their voices glad. 

Because the mom was fair. 
For they said, " We will take that long, loug walk 

In the hawthorn copse to-day ; 
And gather great bunches of lovely flowers 

From off the scented May ; 
And oh I we shall be so happy there 

'Twill be sorrow to come away I " 
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As the children spoke, a little cloud 

Passed slowly across the sky ; 
And one looked up in her sister's face 

With a tear-drop in her eye. 
But the other said, ''Oh I heed it not ; 

'Tis far too fair to rain ; 
That little cloud may search the sky 

For other clouds in vain." 
And soon the children's voices rose 

In merriment again. 

But ere the morning hours waned, 

The sky had changed its hue, 
And that one cloud had chased away 

The whole great heaven of hlue. 
The rain fell down in heavy drops, 

The wind began to blow, 
And the children, in their nice warm room, 

Went fretting to and fro ; 
For they said, ** When we have aught in store, 

It always happens so." 

Now these two fair-haired sisters 

Had a brother out at sea ; 
L little midshipman aboard 

The gallant " Victory." 
And on that self- same morning. 

When they stood beside the gate, 
His ship was wrecked, and on a raft 

He stood all desolate. 
With the other sailors round him, 

Prepared to meet their fate. 
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Beyond they saw the cool, green land — 

The land with her waving trees, 
And her little brooks, that rise and fall 

Like butterflies in the breeze. 
But above the burning noontide sun 

With scorching stillness shone ; 
Their throats were parched with bitter thirst, 

And they knelt down, one by one, 
And prayed to God for a drop of rain, 

And a gale to waft them on. 

And then that little cloud was sent, — 

That shower in mercy given ! 
And, as a bird before the breeze. 

Their bark was landward driven. 
And some few mornings after, 

When the children met once more, 
And their brother told the story. 

They knew it was the hour 
When they had wished for sunshine, 

And God had sent the shower. 



THE IRISH EMIGBANT'S SONG. 

Alone — amid the darkening woods I hear them lightly 

pass. 
And in the twilight little feet come stealing o*er the 

grass; 
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Kind voices rise when all is still, and call me by my 

name, 
And pleasant faces look on me from out the Pine-wood 

flame : 
Oh ! my Brothers and my Sisters, how I miss you here 

alone ! 
Oh, Father and my Mother dear, do you think upon your 

own? 
Who prays for you each night and mom — Och hone ! 

Och hone ! 
Thinking on the days that are long enough agone ! 

I sit beside the mighty stream that rolls down like a sea. 
And think upon the Bum-side where my true love sat by 

me I 
Where we said our sad and parting words the evening of 

the day, 
The last I spent with them I loved before I came away ; 
Where my little Kathleen sat by me, her hand within- my 

own, 
And wept to think that I should go so far away alone ; 
It seems to me I see her still — Och hone I Och hone ! 
Thinking of the days that are long enough agone ! 

No more the thousand welcomes send their music to my 

heart. 
No more the kind '' Heaven prosper ye I " when kindred 

meet and part ; 
Amid the trackless forest- wilds a lonely man I stray. 
Where never word of greeting comes to cheer me on my 

way; 
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Far from the looks I love the best, from each familiar 

tone, 
Here must I live and labonr on, alone — alone ! 
Yet I work, I work and pray /or them — Och hone ! Och 

hone ! 
Thinking on the days that are long enough agone ! 

DoBA Gbeenwell. 



A MOTHER'S LOVE. 

They sin who tell us love can die. 
With life all other passions fly, 

All others are but vanity. 
In Heaven ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor avarice in the vaults of hell. 
Earthly, these passions of the earth, 
They perish where they have their birth ; 

But love is indestructible — 
Its holy flame for ever bumeth, 
From Heaven it came, to Heaven retumeth. 

Too oft on earth a troubled guest. 
At times deceived, at times opprest, 

It here is tried and purified. 
Then hath in Heaven its perfect trust. 
It soweth here with toil and care. 
But the harvest-time of love is there. 

Oh ! when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infancy, 
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Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the watchful night, 

For all her sorrow, all her tears, 
An over-payment of delight ? 

SOUTHEY, . 



LINES ON THE RECEIPT OF MY MOTHER'S 

PICTURE. 

THAT those lips had language ! Life has pass*d 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine. Thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me ; 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 

** Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away ! ** 

My mother I when I learned that thou wast dead. 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hover'd thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son. 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss. 
Ah, that maternal smile I it answers — ^Yes. 

1 heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 
And, turning from my nursery- window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such ? It was. Where thou art gone. 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown ; 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more t 

K 
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Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wished, I long believed, 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived : 

My expectation every day beguiled. 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child ! 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learn' d at last submission to my lot. 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt, our name is heard no more. 
Children, not thine, now tread my nursery floor ; 
And where the gardener, Bobin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapped 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet eapp'd, 
'Tis now become a history little known, 
That once we called the pastoral house our own. 
The nightly visits to my chamber made. 
That thou might'st know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 
The biscuit, or confectionery plum ; 
The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed. 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow'd ; — 
All this, and more endearing still than all, 
Thy constant flow of love that knew no fall, 
Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may. 

Could time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 
When playing with thy vesture's tissued flowers. 
The violet, the pink, the jessamine. 
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I pricked them into paper with a pin, — 

And thou wast happier than myself the while 

Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head, and smile, — 

Gould those few pleasant days again appear. 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here ? 

I would not trust my heart. The dear delight 

Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might — 

But no— what here we call our life is such, 

So little to be loved, and thou so much. 

That I should ill requite thee to constrain 

Thy unbound spirit into bonds again I 

COWPEB. 



LINES FROM "PARADISE LOST." 

No sooner had the Almighty ceased, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices. uttering joy, Heaven rung 
With jubilee, and loud Hosannas filled 
The eternal regions : lowly reverent 
Towards either throne they bow, and to the ground, 
With solemn adoration, down they cast 
Their crowns inwove with amarant and gold ; 
Immortal amarant, a flower which once 
In Paradise, fast by the tree of- Hfe, 
Began to bloom ; but soon for man*s offence 
To Heav'n removed, where first it grew, there grows, 
And flowers aloffc shading the fount of life. 
And where the river of bliss through midst of Heaven 

k2 
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Bolls o'er Elysian flowers her amber stream ; 

With these, that never fade, the spirits elect 

Bind their resplendent locks inwreathed with beams ; 

Now in loose garlands thick thrown off, the bright 

Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone, 

Impurpled with celestial roses, smiled. 

Then, crown*d again, their golden harps they took. 

Harps ever-toned, that glittering by their side 

Like qnivers hung, and with preamble sweet 

Of charming symphony, they introduce 

Their sacred song, and waken raptures high ; 

No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 

Melodious part ; such concord is in Heaven. 

Milton. 



ADAM'S MOBNING HYMN. 

These are Thy glorious works, Parent of good, 

Almighty I Thine this universal frame. 

Thus wondrous fair ; Thyself how wondrous then. 

Unspeakable I who sitt'st above these heavens. 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these Thy lowest works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 

Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light. 

Angels I for ye behold Him, and with songs 

And choral symphonies, day without night. 

Circle His throne rejoicing ; ye in Heaven, 

On earth join, all ye creatures, to extol 

Him first. Him last. Him midst, and without end : 

Fairest of stars ! last in the train of night, 
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If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

8ure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling mom 

With thy bright circlet, praise Him in thy sphere, 

WUle day arises, that sweet hour of prime : 

Thou son! of this great world both eye and soul, 

Acknowledge Him thy greater ; sound His praise 

In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st 

And when high noon hast gain'd, and when thou fall'st : 

Moon ! that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st 

With the fixed stars — fixed in their orb that flies : 

And ye five other wandering fires ! that move 

In mystic dance, not without song, resound 

His praise, who out of darkness called up light. 

Ye mists and exhalations t that now rise 

From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 

TiU the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 

In honour to the world's great Author, rise ; 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncolour*d sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers. 

Rising or falling, still advance His praise. 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow. 

Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 

With every plant in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune His praise. 

Join voices, all ye living souls ! Ye birds. 

That singing up to heaven-gate ascend. 

Bear on your wings and in your notes His praise. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep, 

Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 
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To bill or valley, foantain, or fresh shade, 
Made vocal by my song, and taught His praise* 
Hail, Universal Lord ! be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gathered aught of evil, or concealed. 
Disperse it, as now light ^ispels the dark ! 

Milton. 



AEITHMETIC. 

MiSOEIiLANEOUS. 

1. A gentleman gave 100 children a treat. He 
spent on their dinner £4, on their tea £1 10s. Each 
child's railway ticket cost 2^d., and each child had 8d. 
to spend in toys. What was the whole expense of the 
treat? 

2. A farmer gave his labourers a sapper. He bought 
sixty pounds of beef at 9d. per lb. Sixty pounds of 
potatoes at two pounds for l^d. Eight quartern loaves 
at 5id. Sixty pints of beer at 4d. What was the cost 
of the supper ? 

8. Lucy is a nurserymaid. Her mistress told her to 
spend £5 on clothes for the children. She bought 
the following articles. What change did her mistress 
receive ? 

2 pairs Boots at 4s. 6d. 
4^ yards Cambric at Is. lOd. 

8 pairs Gloves at 9d. 
12 yards Flannel at Is. 8d. 
6 yards Lace at 4d. 

4. Mary is a cook, and has £25 a year wages. She 
spends £10 on clothes, £S on washing, gives her parents 
£8, and puts the remainder in the post-office savings- 
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bank. How long will she be in saving £50, not including 
interest ? 

5. Edward is apprenticed to a carpenter. The preminm 
paid was £20, Edward receives at the rate of 9s. a week 
wages for 5 years. Philip is apprenticed to a -shoemaker. 
The premium paid was £5. He receives no wages, but 
has his board, lodging, and clothes, which together 
amount to £21 a year. At the end of 6 years which lad 
has earned most ? 



6. Eobert earns money by copying manuscript. He 
receives a penny for writing 70 words. What would he 
receive for copying 50 pages of 30 lines each, each line 
containing thirteen words ? 

7. A woman took a house at £50 a year. Bates cost 
her £15. Eepairs £5. She lets the front rooms, re- 
ceiving for them £2 2s. a week. What does she make 
by her lodgers ? 

8. A livery-stable keeper has ten horses. They cost 
him 12s. a week each for food. He employs four men at 
18s. a week. The shoeing and other expenses of his 
horses amount to £50 a year. How much must he 
earn weekly to cover these expenses and make £8 a week 
besides ? 

9. A schoolmaster has 40 pupils, each paying £4 4s. 
a quarter. Six learn extra subjects and pay 10s. 6d. a 
quarter besides. The rent of the school is 10s. a week ; 
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light and firing cost him 80s. yearly. How long would 
he he in saving £800 ? 

10. Make out the following hill and deduct 10 per 
cent, for ready money: — 6 yards of Calico at 4id., 10 
yards Velvet at 8s. lid., 18 yards Rihhon at 9d., 17 
yards Silk at 2s. G^d. 

11. Find the value of the following articles by 
practice : — 

5 cwt. Eaisins at 6d. per lb. 

600 lb. Coflfee at Is. 8d. „ 

401b. Tea at 8s. 4d. „ 

12. Alfred earns twelve pounds a year as page. His 
board and lodging are worth twenty, and his clothes ten 
more. How much more does he gain than Edward, who 
earns ten shillings a week wages, but not either board, 
lodging, or clothes ? 

18. Bichard is a sweeper. He earns eighteenpence a 
day, and spends two-thirds of it. How long will he be 
in saving a pound ? 

14. Make out the following bill, deducting 10 per cent, 
from the amount for cash payment : — 

600 yards of Silk at 4s. 6d. 

40 „ Serge at Is. 2d. 
200 ,, Lindsey at 8s. 

18 „ Velvet at 5s. 6d. 

15. Make out the following bill, deducting 5 per cent, 
from the amount for cash : — 80 yards of Silk at 4s. 6d., 
18 yards at 9s., 6 pairs of Gloves at 8s, 8d, 

s8 
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16. A gentleman bought the following books, and 
paid ready money for them, receiving 2d. in the shilling 
discount on all excepting the Bibles. What did he save 
by doing this ? 

Macaulay*s Essays, 2 vols, at 8s. each vol. 
Markham*s England, 10 copies at 4s. 6d. 
Third Standard Beader, 30 copies at 9d. 
10 Bibles at 8s. 6d. 
4 do. at 8d. 

17. Lucy earns J610 a year. With her first quarter's 
money she bought a bonnet for 8s. 6d., trimming for it 
costing Is. 6d. Nine yards of print at B^d. a yard to 
make a dress. A pair of boots for 9s. 6d. What money 
had she left ? 

18. Mary earns £10 a year. At the end of hah a year 
she has bought the following articles : — ^Ten yards of 
silk, for a dress, at 8s. 2d. a yard. A hat costing 9s. 6d. 
A cloak costing £2 2s. Eight yards of muslin at lid. a 
yard. Three pairs of boots at 7s. 6d. Six yards of 
Coburg at Hid. What does she owe ? 

19. Bichard is apprenticed to a carpenter. His father 
paid £20 premium for him. His board and lodging, 
which his father gives him, come to seven shillings a 
week. His clothes cost J64 a year. What will he cost 
his father in five years, including the premium ? 

20. Bichard earns during his apprenticeship 5s. a 
week in the first year, 7s. the second, 9s. the third, lis. 
the fourth, and 15s. the fifth. How much will he earn 
during the five years 9 
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21. A woman sets up a school. She has thirty scholars 
paying 2d. a week. What will she earn in a year, de 
ducting holidays for 6 weeks ? 

22. A gentleman gave 500 children a treat to the sea- 
side. The whole expense was £30. What was that per 
head ? If each child paid one-third of his own expenses 
how much would it he ? 

23. Find hy practice the value of the following 
articles : — 

8^ cwt. of Candles at 8^ per Ih. 
15 ton of Cheese at 9d. per Ih. 

3 J cwt. of Currants at 52s. per cwt. 
State the amount of the whole hill, and deduct 20 per 
cent, for ready money. 
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